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remember how long you took to start 
writing? When you were ^ery young, you 
had to learn initially to grasp a pencil or 
crayon firmly between your fingers. Slowly, 
you began to draw clumsy line§|{hen circles 
and different shapes. Later, you wrote 
your ABC in capitals, pqjhaps a little 
shakily to start with, but yes, you were 
writing! And when you were a little bigger, 
you developed a beautiful running hand, 
and wrote words, then sentences aflast!- 
In much the same way, mankind learned 
to master th^ art of writing. The early man 
was quite a babe wheti it came to writing. 
He learnt to evolve this art fr#m an 
uncertain start into a complete alphabet 
that conveyed meaning. Indeed, it took 
him not a few years but long centuries to 
perfect the art. While these were times of 
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trial and error, he never gave up trying to 
be better. 

When and why did mankind begin to 
write? What did he write with? How did 
* writing become a vital tool of learning, for 
everyday use and for storing information? 
When did it become an important factor 
in human cultural progress, being used on 1 
a bigger scale for literary, scientific, legal ' 
and administrative purposes? And finally, 
when did it become an efficient and power- 
ful system of communication? 

Archaeologists, men who study human 
■ antiquities, especially of the prehistoric 
period, have been digging painstakingly 
through deep layers of earth to reach the;, 
past. They have made many wonderful 
discoveries. They have come across the 
ruins of ancient cities, scattered bits of 
pottery, tools and fragments of writing. They x 
have tried to piece all these clues together, 
like a giant jigsaw puzzle, to find answers 
io our very many questions. 

We know now that the world's early 
civilizations grew up, independent of each 
other, in fertile river valleys in the Middle 
East, China and India^**- ^KI^H 

Maybe, abundant harvests allowed man 
time to think. Systems of writing evolved 
at different times at several places. Natur- 
ally, their forms varied vastly across time, 
languages and cultures. They were dissimilar 
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Scattered bits of pottery and 
fragments of writing 












too with writing materials. Yet, in their 
origin, growth and purpose, there&are 
surprising likenesses in various parts of the 
world. Let us look into the story of how 
this happened. 

We may not realize it, but each of the 
letters we use toddy with the greatest&ase 
is, really the result of a long proce$j| of 
evplution... longer than you can imagine! ! / 
A* inheritor of this unique achievement m 
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For, that is how this bool came 
be written — and you to read it! 9 
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The story of writing is a long, lp 
t goes way back into time — as ft 
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goes way 
as, perhags^25,0 y 
a wild and frorfulplace, mil of dark cav 
deep jungles and tall grasses stalked 
fierce animals. A most yimkely place, you 
may well think, for our f|tory to begin. , 

Man and beast al&e killed for survival., 
Man looked more like a savage arLw^i. 
himself then, hairy afed tough. Onljl h 
walked upright, and could use his thum 
to make crude tools* of stone. He lived i 
rocky caves and yvas a hunter. 
* We do riot rea^ krrow when, bif ove 
long centuries, his snarls and grunts gradu- 
ally became recognizable words. Man was 
trying to express his thoughts through 
sound. He had begun to think and speak- 
to colnmunicate. 










Man was instinct with 'creativity'. Before 
he could even make a house for himself or 
weave cloth to cover his body, man 
'wrote' — or rather, scratched crude pictures 
.on the walls of his caves. He used a pointed 
stone. These drawings probably looked very 
much like what your kid brother scribbles 
on the walls at home. Unknowingly, 
civilization had begun in a remarkable sort 
of way 

Cave man had. tried to say something 
through his pictures, which sought to 
represent sound. The art of writing — for 
that is what it was, grew out of these 
pictures. It was truly one of mankind's 
decisive inventions, for it distinctly set*" 
him apart from the beast, as an intelligent 
being. One day, this intelligence would 
give him control of the earth and its 
inhabitants. - * 



A 'gift of God' 



It is strange/ but true that all culture 
came to holdptroe art of writing in high 
reverence. An^ (fghtf ully so. For, ancient 
civilizations considered writing, the symbol 
of language, to be a God-given gift, and 
therefore sacred. They firmly believed jj 
was descended from some creative God who 
inspired the writer to draw a dot, a line 
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Scripts (India) 
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and a curve in many variations by guiding 
his hand! It is not difficult to understand 
why they thought so, because pictures and 
scripts could outlive man and make his 
thoughts immortal. Hence this art must 
have seemed so very wonderful in those 
far-off days! 

In India, Brahma, the Creator of the 
Universe, was considered to be the Creator 
^of the Script, too. Thus, the name 'Brahmi'' 
was given to the ancient Indian script 
which came into being; it was 'sacred'. 

The learned and wise wrote. In the early 
Middle East civilizations, ^tne God of 
Wisdom was also the God of Writing! The 
ancient Sumerians called him 'Nebo'/and 
the Egyptians 'Thoth' or 'Scribe of the 
^gods;. ^ ig 

According to Arabic tradition, Allah 
created letters with his divine # pen, and 
gave them to man. Chinese mythology is 
even more interesting. It tells us that 
writing was gifted to man by the four- 
eyed, dragon-faced wizard, Cangjie, who 
invented it by copying the movement of 
the suri and stars! 

The first letter of the Siddham sctipt of 
Tibet was considered to have magical 
powers, and was also worshipped. 'One 
look at thfe letter 'A' destroys evil 
thoughts!' is the chant of Tibetan monks. 
It is believed that Siddham was taught by 




Thoth, the god of writing (Egypt) 
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Lord Buddha to his followers, and was kept 
a close secret till it was revealed to be 
spread more widely. 

Ancient tribes viewed the written word 
as the gospel truth. In fact, the same 
message, given by word of mouth was 
often, as now, received with doubt! With 
time, as writing and reading became 
widespread, the older oral tradition of 
passing on knowledge got weakened. 

Today, we do 4cnow that, wonderful 
though it seemed to thte ancients, the art 
of writing was not created through divine 
intervention — but was evolved gradually. 

Over the ages, man tried to perfect this 
uniqile invention, aided by a variety of 
writing tools tihat he made for himself. 
These were not as good as the pens and 
notebooks you use in school these days. 
Though crude and cumbersome to begift 
with, they did enable him to jot down hfs 
thoughts. 

Slant and style ^ 

Naturally, people did not all write in the 
same way All oxer the world, sundry races 
an<i tribes of people separated from Qne 
anMher came to write, and still dd»in 
many ways. At first, it was not important 
to write in a straight line or in any fixed 
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direction at all, for initially people, w 
only for short jottings or inscriptions. 
Much later, when they did settle down to 
writing in a straight line, it ran in all kinds 
of directions, and not always from left to 
right as we do in Englfth or in Sanskrit or 
Hindi and in mest of our languages. 
bWhen the Greeks began to write, they 
wrote the first line from right to left, the 
second from left to right, and the tfcird 
from right to left, all over again! This 
method was called 'boustrophedon'. It was 
an apt term indeed, for the expression 
meant 'to turn like oxen in ploughing', 
which is just how the ancient Greeks 
wrote! 

The Chinese write from top to bottom 
and from right to left. Their Japanese 
neighbours also write from top to bottom, 
but from left to right. The Mexicans write 
from bottom to top. And Hebrew, Turkish, 
Arabic and Persian are all written from 
right to left. The Urdu script, widely used 
in India, is derived from Arabic, and is 
written from right to left, just like the 
ancient Kharosthi script of north-western 
region. " 

In facfe with the exception of Urdu, the 
Indian scripts have all descended from the 
ancient Brahmi script, which was written 
from left to right. Our national languages 
from the north, south, e&st and west of 
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Greek 

Ofam yiji iiyrfmj#Ti» J St^t rip 
tin T/ir rjk ftanay*^ tittMtn, 
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Hebrew 

^ t3k*t6 t0i pw 1 ? Vrfr;rw torn* tP) 1ft 



1 Burmese 
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India are thus all written from left to right. 
It is true that they look very distinct from 
each other today, because of the gradual 
changes they underwent with time, and it 
is difficult to believe that they are actually 
from the same source. 

Some of the world's ancient scripts were 
used as far back as 6,000 years! Many of 
them exist today only in museums. But 
many others, like our Brahmi script, gave 
birth to modern, more practical scripts. 
Over the centuries these latter scripts 
developed their own peculiar forms of 
writing. They were adapted to suit new 
needs, new sounds and languages. In the 
course of these very many changes, some 
letters settled down sideways, some to 
their left or right, and others even on their 
backs! 
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Fragments from an Ashokan 
Pillar in Brahmi characters— 
3rd century b.c. 
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People of different regions picked up 
writing materials from what they could 
easily get. Papyrus, wax, stone and woo 
were all used with writing tools. Brusiie 
of all kinds, squills, styluses and chisel 
were used. It is not as easy to make 
smooth curve on stone as it is on wax, or 
on a palm leaf. Neither is it so easy to 
make g^harp angle with a quill as with a 
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chisel. Try it for yourself. Can you guess 
what ultimately happened? 

In the course of centuries, letters took 
definite shapes in many regions, depending 
on what people wrote on or wrote with. 
Hence the wide diversity in script which 
had descended frorn related sources. 

West Asia's ancient Semitic script is 
believed te*be the parent script of many of 
the world's languages. It gave rise to the 
Greek script. This in turn gave birth to the 
Roman script. We use this script for writing 
English. In fact, the Roman script is most 
widely used in Europe, AmeridBj 4 Asi'a, 
Australia and Africa for a variety of 
languages which did not develop their own 
scripts. They took the Roman script foT their 
own. 

You will be able to read the Malay wbrd 
i 'rumah', but chances are that you^do not 
i know it means, 'house'. So oftenjwe find 
that we can read ajmpt but not under- 
stand the meaning or the words! 

You could think of the art of writing like 
a growing tree, with many branches that 
flowered over the ages. These branches 
knew no boundaries oMcolmtry or race. 
With time, they changed appearance, and 
formed so many new branches that it is 
difficult to imagine that they came from 
the same tree. 

Today, there are about four hundred 




A few letters from North Semitic 
alphabet 
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ne family tree of Indo-European 
anguages. The names of those 
currently in use are in capital letters 




lain scripts used all c«ver the worl 
Although they may look very dissimilar 
from each other, many of them are truly 
distant cousins! 
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urged the ancient man to bqgin 
writing? He could speak. He could think — 
perhaps not very deeply, but certainly about 
himself and his surroundings. Remember, 
he was a hunter and a practical being. 

Most likely, he felt the need to remember 
things that were important to him — such 
as the number of deer he had stored away, 
or the number of days between one full 
moon and the next. He needed artificial 
aids to help him remember just as you 
need a pencil and a notebook to «jot down 
a 'friend's address or the day's homework 
fronv school. 

In fact, befoig man actually discovered 
that he could write, he had already started 
using all kinds of fd#vices to assist his 
memory These unique, odd aids ^ere 
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Methods of countings 






* practically the first steps towards writing. 

Tree trucks or poles were chipped ^th 
marks everyday to make a sort of rough 
calendar. This helped man to keep 'track of 
\ the seasons. 

For shepherds, the simplest way p 
keeping count of sheep was with the help 
of pebbles in a sack! 

The Ineas of South America used knotted 
ropes known as 'quipu' to remember\ 
things. The strings were dyed in diversei 
colours. Red meant 'war' or 'soldiers'. Yellow 
meant 'gold'. And five yellow knots came 
| to mean 'five gold pieces'! € 

Some people used sticks with notches to" u 
represent different things. Often these were 
explained to a messenger. 'Tally' sticks 
were also used. These had notches on them 
to indicate money owed. Each person in the 
deal kept a piece of stick. These fitted 
together or 'tallied' to prove that nobody 
had cheated. 

Even today, opr communities like "the 
Santhals tie one* or more knots on a piece 
of cjoth or at the end of a sari to romember 
things. Each knot is untied as the^SBject it 
stands for is accomplished. "PC 

With time, as people needed to remember 
more and more things, such aids became 
more elaborate. They preceded 'picture 
writing', which was the second stage in the 
growth of writing. 




Australian memory sticks 
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Symbolic writing 
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Early man used the rocky walls of his 
caves to draw geometric patterns and crude 
pictures of animals, birds and hunting 
scenes. The pictures were like a series oL 
clumsy strokes made with a pointed stolie. 
He probably 'wrote'Jtoo on tree barks, 
bones and flat stores. *^^^ >m 

Slowly, man began to show a remarkable 
mastery on rough rock surfaces, animal 
skins and tree barks. He was indeed very 
inventive and made use of the natural 
^substances around him. For instance, he 

Ked water or oil With charcoal to make 
k paint; Red paint was made from red 
and brown-earth, and yellow and white 
made more colours !#What do you 
think he did for brushes? He probably .. 
hammer^ sticks at the ends to^ mate^ 
brushes to paint with, $r even used*<!Karred 
k sticks which worked like a charcoal stick, 
In a few thousand years, he had becoriM* 
an accomplished artist! 

Many cave drawings have been found 
as far away as in Spain, ithe Sahara desert 
(fn Africa), and also in|?(|ur own ca^try. 
Some look like mysterious markings. But 
most of these drawings show the animals 
man hunted. Herds of animals like the 
horse, the reindeer and the bison seem 
indeed to thunder across dark cave walls. 
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This painting on the wall of a 
cave shows hunters killing a bison. 
Through such paintings, hunters 
believed, they could get magical aid 
in the search for game. 
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They were, after all, an important part of 
man's life, for he depended on them for 
food and clothing. 4HL 

Man may have drawn animals to%^b- 
rate a good hunt or to show his hunting 
skills. He may have painted them to pass 
on his knowledge of animals and how to! 
trap afid kill them, for the future generations 
that hejgHfcild not meet. Even early man 
kneviiMf he would nf t live forever. He 
may ha\£e wanted his thoughts and know- 
ledK^ft^live longer than himself, through 
his drawings. 
P'Many of these paintings have been found 

eep inside the caves, untouched by sun- 
light. They must have been drawn by the 
light of a fire. 

Some of the paintings havm been drawn 
one over the other. This has led many 
scholars to feel that the paintings may have 
been used as 'magical pictures' to help man 
find food in a lean g^riod. In those hard 
days, when huge, fierce beasts had to be 
hunted and killed with flint weapons, man 
may have believed that these pictures 
would 'influence' animals and bring 
good luck! On the other hand, they ma 
have been used to keep a record of the 
things and events — just like we keep a 
diary or an album. The walls of his caves 
were his pages, for he had no other writing 
| material as yet! 
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These early drawings were the begin- f 
, nings of writing, even though they did not 
follow any actual sequence. The picture 
writing was used all over the world, by 
North American Indians, Egyptians, and 
Chine§e. Communities spoke their own 
languages, Jbut everybody could under- 
stand a picture. For instance, if soijaebody 
drew the sun or a tree, it was obvious what | 
he meant by that. Pictures expressed ideas 
directly * 

With time, man became more civilized, 
• and his simple drawings began to take on 
more meaning. A picture of the sun came 
to mean a day. Two marks next to the sun 
f would mean two days. Two feet meant 
walking. And ydti can guess what an eye 
with drops falling frOTn it would mean — 
crying or sorrow! These pictures were n 
connected with any particular sound o 
language yet. They jlfst stood for certain 
ideas in man's mind. They are called 
'ideograms', and they oduld be understood 
by anyone anywhere. ^ 



Phonetics 



Many centuries passed. Mankind's 
accumulation of wisdom and knowledge 
made it necessary to record this in more 
complex picture signs. Old pictures began 
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to be grouped together now for new ideas 
like a 'tree-house'. Undoubtedly, they were 
becoming more difficult to understand, but 
this was an important step in the direction 
of alphabet writing. 

With lon|| use, these pictures became 
simpler anc^aster to write until a couple 
of lines meant 'tree' or 'house'. Thus the 
writer no longer had to drawj:he whole 
picture. 

People did make mistakes^ in under- 
standing pictures. For example, if a man 
left a message for his friend in picture 
writing, his friend could think it meant 
something else altogether. 

Picture writing had another difficulty^ 
too. It was nearly impossible to create and 
remember signs for thousands of words 
and names, as mankind's vocabulary grew. 

Many, many hundreds of years later man 
eventually tried to use the actual word 
for the thing in writing instead of its 
picture, so that there could be no mistakes. 
Images began to represent sounds instead 
of actual objects or ideas. 'Five sheep' 
could now be expressed by two symbols 
corresponding to the two words instead 
of by five separate pictures of sheep. Thus 
the spoken language Ind written symbols 
began to be related. This was alsp the 
beginning of 'phonetics' or signs which 
represented the sounds of speech. 
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Cave drawings 
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At first, ideograms were used along with 
the signs that stood for certain sounds. 
From here, people around the world began 
to shape writing into their own scripts. 
Distinct civilizations like the Sumerian and 
the Babylonian, the Egyptian, the Hittite, 
the Chinese and the North and the South* 
American created scripts for their own ways 

f writing. 1 • 

Thus the ar^bf writing grew, althoug 
the pace varira. Mankind finally reached 
the last stage in the progress of script by 
using syllables (units into wlfich a word may 
be divided) and alphabets. No longer was 
there a firm visible connection between 
sounds and letters or signs. The new letters 
or signs did not mean anything by them- 
selves but could be used together in all sorts 
of ways to represent words. And with the 
evolutjpn of vowel signs, writing became 
. more exact and easy to learn. 
- | As man became more sophisticated, he 
improved his writing form by introducing 
spaces between words, creating punctu- 
ation marks and paragraphing. Artistic 
s of writing came to be conceived 

hich we call 'calligraphy'. 

Pencils, pens and paper proved better 
writing tools, and their arrival helped in 
the evolution of writing. They changed the 
shapes of letters and made writing faster? 
Think how much easier it is to write with 
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£Ot, tO£ 

I rock, borrowp 
see, toss 

the 
vain, ever I 



Some of the international 

phonetic alphabet symbols and thei 

corresponding sounds 




; a pen than to labour with a quill dipped in 
ink! Or than to carve on stone, like our 
ancestors did. We have come a long way 
from our first beginnings. 

However, with the clever invention of 

the printing press and movable types in 

I the middle of the fifteenth century, the art 

| of writing stopped growing much further! 

Printing gave a definite form to letters; 

learning and communication underwent a 

revolutionary change. 

Can you imagine a world today that 

jj- cannot read or write? A world without 

f letters, personal notes, newspapers and 

books? Our world has become a quieter 

place because of communication through 

the written word. It passes on learning and 

knowledge from one to another, and from 

one generation to the next — so preserving 

the history of civilization. 

Much of man's early past remained dead 
and buried with him for a long while. The 
deciphering of ancient writing was like 
breaking a secret code.^JIt opened the 
windows to the fascinating past with all of 
mankind's Jpeliefs, ideas and ways. For, no 
matter hcWr man wrote — in pictures, 
symbols or a regular script, he gfve us a 
glimpse of himself and his times. Even 
though his old cities have crumbled t# 
rui^s, and dust has blown over them today, 
the Sketchiest of records inscribed on clay, 
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Roman bronze pens 



1. A stylus for incising letters into 
waxed tablets with a flat end for 
erasing 

2. A reed pen with a split nib, from 
Egypt 

3. A metal stylus 
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stone or papyrus paper that have come 
down to us, make the ancients come alive. 
We see them almost in flesh and blood in 
everyday living — their work, customs, 
games, gardens, and Jtheir battles and 
defeats. 

A Mesopotamian tablet tells us the stor- 
of a king who dyed the mountains red wi 
the blood of his enemies. A stone pillar is 
inscribed with an old law code that says 
stealing and kidnapping were punishable 
by death. And, that a doctor whose patient 
died might have his hands cut off! We 
know these thanks to the age-old art of 
writing. In today's age of electronics, 
computers have taken over the task o? 
designing letters with several type styles 
for every need. These new printing styles 
too owe their origin to old ways of writing. 
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epi, a young schoolboy, shifted legs 
uncomfortably as he sat on the floor of his 
classroom. He stared reluctantly at the page 
of writing before him. He had to complete 
the story given by the teacher. Yet Pepi was 
thinking of other things. He knew the sun 
shone brightly outside and the birds called. 
He shook his head impatiently His work 
was. full of mistakes, and he would be 
whipped for sure! He cr*unpled up his page 
and threw it away 

Thousand? of years late%this page was 
found aloilf with thos<Pw Pepi's class- 
mates in the ruins of ancient Egypt. All 
began with the same story and were so 
full of errors that translators still cannot 
understand many lines! The teacher's cor- 
rections were marked in the margins 
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An Egyptian hieroglyph 
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Yes, Pepi lived long ago in Egypt; he was 
a schoolboy, very much lik^ you; who drew 
pictures of animals to amuse himself in 
class. His notebook was a roll of papyrus! 



Hieroglyphs 4 

The Egyptians were probably the first 
people to think 1 of a way to write what 
they wanted to say, at a time when the bulk 
of mankind^temained uncivilized and 
sheltered in caves. The Egyptian civilization 
was indeed one of the earliest civilizations 
on earth, growing up on the hot desert 
sands along the river Nile. As you will 
remember, it wag the civilized man who 
wanted to commymicate through speech 
and writing. 

Here, on the plateau of Gizeh, fabulous 
relics of Egypt's past standi even today 
The mysterious Sphinx, a huge stone lion 
with a human head, has watched the 
desert sands ever sine* the dawn of 
civilization. Here stand too the mighty 
pyramids built by the Egyptian kingfc, the 
Pharoahs, fo defy time. They preserved 
their bodies and worldly treasures within 
these great stone tombs. 

If you look closely at these tontbs, you 
will find that they are covered with a 
peculiar kind of writing engraved on the 
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Egyptians carved 
stone. ., 



many inscriptions 
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The mysterious Sphinx: a huge stone lion with the head of a human 



stone. This system of writing was called 
hieroglyphic writing. 

A character used in such a system is 
known as a hieroglyph. 'Hiero 7 in Egyptian 
means 'sacred 7 and 'glyph 7 m^ns 'writing 7 . 
Hieroglyphs were skilfully carved with a 
chisel on temples, and usually told of kings 
and battles. These would naturally last 
much longer than the papyrus scrolls. 

This style of writing seems very str&ngej 
to us today! It consisted of little pictures 
a lion, a bird, a spear, etc. These we 
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recognizable. Some of these quaint pictures 
date as far back as perhaps 3000 B.C., which 
means that they are almost five thousand 
years old! About 700 hieroglyphic signs 
remained in the written language of Egypt 
for more than 3,000 years, though their form 
did keep changing with time, new needs 
and writing materials. 

The Egyptians too, at first, used a crude 
form of picture writing, very much like 
what early man drew in his caves all 
around the world. Engraved in stone, these 
earliest hieroglyphs depicted natural 
objects. The sun was drawn as a circle, the 
moon as a crescent, and tvater as wavy 
lines. It is probable 'that they used about 
two hundred signs. These were usually 

Symbolic pictures suggestive of objects 
Goat 
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written in straight lines, from right to left, 

though sometimes from left to right. 

After many hundreds of years, as the 

J Egyptiaiig became more creative, they 

' realized 4 that their writing was very 

elementary For, it was limited to visible 

livings alone. They could not, for instance, 

show things like light, or feelings or 

thoughts thrmigh their pictures. 

*;You may jguess what happened next. 

; hieroglyphs gradually developed into 

'ideograms 7 ! Remember, these were 

pictures expressing ideas rather than being 

merely pictures of things. A circle, # for 

instance^ might suggest a day instead of 

the^sSH^ 






Alphabetic writing 
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The Egyptians found, however, that it 
took very long to draw pictures of birds, 
animals* and so on. These were not suitable , 

T 

4dr everyday use. With time, and better 
writing materials, the pictures became 
i simpler, until they did nof look like pictures 
t all! ^H||HB ll 

It was a long time later, as ideograms,, 
became much more simplified, that phon-, 
m fctjcs or signs represen^^#©4inds came into 
The Egyptians now conceived many 

Foil 




use. 



Thing-signs painted on ancient 
Egyptian tablets— transition from 

pictography to ♦idtf^phic script signs, each representing -^-syllable 
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example, owl could be written as the letter 
M, or water as the letter N. It took a long 
time to write a single word this way, but 
they found that they could write down 
any word. They used only consonants. 
Gradually, more strokes were left out of 
signs as they became simpler. 

The final stage in the history of Egyptian 
writing was the idea of using alphabets 
}of single letters. This made thefi" script 
more exact and easy to learn. Two kinds of 
writing came into use* — the Hieratic script, 
which was used by priests in religious 
texts, and the Demotic script, which was 
used for business, literary and ordinary 
documents. 'Demotic 7 means popular or 
common, and it was quicker and easier to 
write in a cursive form. 

Writing did greatly encourage trade, and 
traders also simplified writing by making 
it more iMsi^pslike. 

Even^jtiTer^Tonly very few people 5 in 
Egypt c(|uld read or write. They were 
looked upon with immense respect in a 
community made up largely of labourers 
and peasants. 

An old letter was found in ancient Egypt,, 
written to Pepi by his father. He wrote, "If 
you will put your heart into reading and 
writing, then you will not need to do hard 
labour... he who can write need not work 
hard but can give orders../' He knew his 
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son,Pepi, was reluctant to go to school! Yet 
how shrewd he was, and how true his 
wisdom, even today! 

Learning was a very valuable asset. 
Priests began some of tke world's first 
schools for training young scribes, who 
became essential to rulers, generals, mer- 
fcf ^chants, inventors and priests. To begin with, 
«.«« as ft\ e word 'hieroglyph' meaning sacred 
writing shows, these writers were mostly 
priests themselves. Later on, court officials 
and businessmen were able to master this 
difficult art. 

I Some schools were begun in the Pharaoh's 
court. These were usually boarding schools 
where young boys learnt to cbpy hiero- 
glyphs on scrolls of paper. Teachers were 
very strict* nd punished students often. If 
a boy was naughty or lazy, he could even 
beiied up and put into the school jail! No 
wonder then that boys ruSied.out of class 
with loud whoops of joy when the day's 
m^M^i^ lessons were over. 

fe^lfegL Writing : ma teriaj* were rather different 
then from what you use in school. An 
Egyptian schoolboy used a wooden palette 
this had tv^ hollows, one for black ink 
and one for red. He would sit on the floor 
of his classroom with a spare pen behind 
his ear. A 'pen' was a fine-pointed brush, 
made from the stems of rushes, in lengths 

Hieroglyphic signs changed into u 

Hieratic and then into Demotic signs. of six to thirteen inches. He WOUld dip this 
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into a small pot of watei^ and rub it on the 
cake of black ink to write his lessons. Titles 
were written in red, ink. Papyrus was 
expensive. He often used the same roll 
several times, washing off the earlier 
writing! 

With the growth and perfection of writing, 
permanent records could be made of laws, 
business deals, taxes, letters, poems and 
ideas of all kinds. 

The alphabetic writing of the Egyptians 
and also the Babylonians led to the full 
development of the Greek script. Their 
alphabets are widely used today Ultimately, 
these overshadowed the ancient Egyptian 
scripts and languages. These were quite 
rargotten with the rise of Christianity, in 
the second and me third centimes a.d. 
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Code decipnered 




The rrieaning of the ancient Egyptian 
hieroglyphs was a big puzzle till two 
hundred years agc^ Then a large, black 

tone was found at Rosetta, in Egypt, at 
the mouth of the Nile! This Rosetta Stone, 
as it came to be called, told the same story 
of the deeds of King Ptolemy in Greek 
characters as well as in Egyptian. The 

cholars could read Greek. They now set 
to work to decipher the Egyptian code. 
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Wooden scribal palettes from 
Egypt— 18th dynasty c 1570 . b.c. 
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They worked hard for a long time, but then 
gave up. 

It was only in 1821 that Jean Francois 
Champpllion, a Frenchman, unravelled the 
message, to solve the mystery of the Rosetta 
Stone! The code of the mysterious Egyptian 
hieroglyphs had been broken at last! All of 
a sudden, it was as if Old Egypt had risen 
frdm its grave! Champollion prepared an 
Egyptian grammar which historians used 
to reconstruct ancient Egyptian history. This 
led to the excavation of priceless treasures 
under the tombs, all preserved in th^dry 
climate of Egypt. Thus 5,0l0 years later 
*were unearthed from their deep silence, 
papyrus drolls which unfolded the story 
of a civilization buried in the hot desert' 
sands. * \ 4 






The Rosetta Stone with its 
different kjhds of writing 
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ong, long ago in Mesopotamia, there 
were once terrible floods. A vast area of 
land, 300 miles long and 100 miles wide, 
was engulfed in swirling waters. It seemed 
to all that God wanted to destroy mankind. 
Only one man and his family would be, 
saved. He was told to build an ark and take 
on it "the seed of all living things' 7 . So he 
built a ship seven storeys high, apd put his 
family on board, each with the gold and 
silver, and animals of every kind. Such a 
violent storm swept through the land that 
even the gods were frightened. After seven 
days, the ark finally came to *est on< a 
mountain. There was dry land at last! 

It is likely that you have heard a similar 
story about Noah's Ark, told in the Bible 
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much later. Will it surprise you to kn 
that this story was told on the broken bits 
of a clay tablet found in the ruined city of 
Nineveh in Mesopotamia? It was oijie of 
the many old tablets found that tell us 
about this dead land. 

We saw how early man, including the 
ancient Egyptians, wrote on stone and 
tree barks. Naturally, he soon felt the nfeed 
for less cumbersome materials for writing. 
Animal skins were used for a while, but 
they were too scarce and too dear. So 
people started thinking of new writing 
materials, for instance, the clay tabletf of 
Mesopotamia. 

The old Mesopotamian civilization, in 
modern Iraq, existed, perhaps before 
4000 B.C. It is also the land of the Bible and 
of the earliest stories. Many of its cities like 
Ur, Babylon, Assur, Jericho, Nimrud and 
Nineveh are mentioned in the Bible and in 
old legends. jm 

Mesopotamia ha# been the scene of 
many remarkable findings which tell us 
about its busy cities, fertile valleys and 
beautiful gardens^The Hanging Gardens, 
of Babylon are orrc of the seven wonder^ 
of the world J We are told that the Queen 
of Babylon \las homesick for the moun- 
tains of her homeland. So a series of stone 
terraces were covered with soil. Mere trees, 
shrubs and flowers were planted so that 
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the Queen might sit in their shade. This 
green mountain of plants trailed its leaves 
and vines from terrace to terrace, and was, 
therefore, called the Hanging Gardens. 
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Wedge-shaped writing 

In this land of the two rivers, Tigris and 
Euphrates, there was little stone but plenty 
of clay. It was easy to scoop up clay along 
the river banks, to mix it with water, pick 
•ut any weeds or pebbles, and then flatten 
it into tablets for writing. No wonder so 
many small clay tablets have been found 
in lower Mesopotamia that were covered 
with cuneiform writfrig. These were really 
our first 'books'. 

Over Jhe long centuries, the cities of 
Mesopotamia were reduced to ruins and 
overlaid with dust, but these early 'Books' 
have brought this dead land back to life! 

'Cuneiform' means wedge-shaped. Cunei- 
form writing is a series of wedge-sft&ped 
characters with lines and dots thaj^are 
quickly impressed on wet clay tablets 
with a tool called stylus. This \tfas a kind of 
pen, which was made of hard reed or bone, 
with a wedge-shaped tip. It was easier to \. 
press wedge-shaped marks into soft flay ff»^-, -4-w 

than to make curved lines. That is why%ie 

_ _ Jttt - -i-i Thing-signs (Sumeria) becam 

Mesopotamians wfote in this rattier word-signs. f , 
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peculiar way. The clay tablets were baked 
in ovens and hardened to stone by time. 
Their biggest advantage was that they were 
almost indestructible, and could last 
thousands of years. 

In the beginning, these tablets were 
about the size of a playing card, though 
thicker. Try to imagine how a writer must 
^^ have held one in his hand. It is likely that 
i this was a messy business, and that his 
hand smudged the first column when he 
wrote* the next. He probably had to keep 
shiftiri^ the position of £he* tablet.' 
Ultimately, it must have struck him that it 
was easier to write from left to right in 
horizondylines, like we do today. Of 
course, all writing work needed patience 
and a good hand. Later, as accounts became 
longer, larger tablets were used, which 
"•could be rested on the writer's knee or on 
a table. 

Not surprisingly, most Mesopotamians 
could not read or write. The few, who 
could, were highly respected. Reading and 
writing cuneiform was, after all, a difficult 
task and one had to learn almost six hun- 
dred signs! What hard wwk this must have 
meant at school, which was run by the 
temples. 

For a long time, the priestM^ere perhapi 
the only educated men, acting as teacher! 
and doctors. As the knowledge of writing 
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spread, kings employed their own officials 
and no longer depended on temple priests. 



'All work and no pla 




The schoolboy in ancient Mesopotamia 
I 4,000 years ago was much unlike you. He 
sat on a hard brick bench and 'wrote' 
laboriously on copy bopks of clay tablets.- 
Learning was by copying and dictation. If 
he made a mistake, he rolled up his clay 
tablet, flattened it and started again. Or he 
pressed out mistakes with a wooden ruler. 
If the clay became too dry, it was dipped into 
a trough of water right next to his bench. 

When you grumble about long school 
hours jiext time, think of this schoolboy in 
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Sumerian school exercise tablet 
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Mesopotamia, whose school hours stretched 
from dawn to dusk with just a short lunch 
break. He had to be very good too. 
Indifferent boys were whipped hard by a 
'master of the whip' which every school 
seemed to have, just like a 'master of 
drawing'. Schoolboys usually came from 
rich families. Ultimately, they^became 
public writers or temple or palace officials. 

Historians are surprised to discover 
how well organized life in Mesopotamia 
was. The Mesopotamians made good use 
of their knowledge of writing. Farmers 
brought the first fruits of their crops to 
their gods as offerings which, they believed, 
\fbuld save them frqmjiisasters. The priests 
collected this 'tax', and it w#s important to 
keep an account. 

If a farmer gifted ten bushels of barley, 
he priest would first take a small, flat 
piece of damp civ, and draw a picture of 
an ear of barley on it, with a reed. Next to 
this, he would draw a circle to indicate 
the number ten. If a fisherman brought in 
fish, the priest would likewise draw a fish. 

the Mesopgtamians first used about 
, 00 differen^pictures representing 
numbers, names and common objects like 
cows and cloth. Over a period of time, this 
kind of picture writing developed into 
symbols for objects, which were easier to 
write and understand. Later on, accounts 
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Ancient Sumerian book-keeping 
records 
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became more and more difficult to keep, 
for temples slowly accumulated vast stocks 
of grains and beasts, and in fact became 
centres of wealth. Word signs began to 
indicate syllables and phonetics. «This 
finally transferred itself into a semi- 
alphabetical script with forty-one signs. 



Pergonal seals 



Writing becanve very important. When a 

lesopotamian 'bought a slave or sbld an 

ass, if he borrowed "gold or silver, or wanted 
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person 
it . Jb 
whfch 



a message sent, he sought the 'scribe'. The 
scribe recorded what he was told, on soft 
clay tablets. The 'document' was duly 
sealed with the signatory's special seal. This 
looked somewhat like a small rolling pin 
made of day, metal or even & semi-prqtous 
stone, depending on how rich the person 
was, and had picture carvings on it 
seal was pressed into the soft clay v 
was then baked. 

Everybody who could afford it had a 

personal seal. It was more like a piece of 

jewellery really, worn on a string around 

v the neck, or pinned like a brooch to clothes. 

WTiat is more, a seal in^pression was like 
an ingenious lock and %ey. A housewife 
going to market pressed a lump of wet 
clay onto the edge of her door and rolled 
her ^eal over it. If she found the ^seal 
damaged on her return, she knew that 
someone hafl broken in! 

As it is tod^, iaws in those»olden times 
were essential. The earliest laws we know 
are the 'Mammurabi *ode'. Engraved on 
a block of sjxme in cufieiform, they show 
King Hammurabi, the founder of the first 
Babylonian Empire, receiving them from 
his god. These laws were just; wrongdoers 
were severely punished. 

The arts and crafts flourished; science 
was studied, and early doctors practised 
medicine and surgery. Simple rules of 
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arithmetic were known, as were the prin- 
ciples of geometry and mensuration. The 
heavens and movement of the stars were 
carefully observed, for they knew that the 
rivers were known to rise or fall accordingly 
These indicated when they should sow the 
spring corn. To be sure, progress would not 
have gone far without recording or writing! 

The earliest cuneiform inscriptions were 
used for the Sumerian language, spoken 
by the people of Southern Mesopotamia 
and Chaldea. Around the third century B.C., 
the Akkadians who invaded Mesopotamia 
adopted cuneiform for writing their own 
language. Cuneiform continued to be used 
for writing the Assyrian ai|cL Babylonian 
dialects which were descended from the 
Akkadian dialect. It was also*borrowed by 
the Persians, the Elamites, the Hurrians '; 
and the Hittites for their languages. ? > 

We see how cuneiform writing spread 
from Mesopotamia to many parts of the 
v*orld. However, by the time of Christ, it- 
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^gradually died out. It gave way to the' t 
^Aramaic script. *> ~ \ 

For^a long time, historians tt-i&d to- 
decipher these peculiar birdlike nfafkihgs**' 
on clay The cuneiform code was finally 
broken by Henry Rawlinson, a British 
officer, in Iran, after years of painstaking 
effort. This led to new discoveries about 
Mesopotamia's past, and even verified 
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many Biblical stories and legends. 
For, inscribed on many tablets, were 

4 records and tales of old battles, religious 
stories, business deals, even ppetry and 

1 ideas! In fact, anything the Mesopotamians 
wished to preserve tfound its place on the 
tablets. Sometimes these writings were 
long, and occupied maiff clay tablets or 
'pages'. These were f'filed' into jars or 
baskets iiW%am£, and Numbered. 

We cannot "out marvel at these small 
tablets of clay found, neatly stored, in the 
4,000-year-old ruins of Mesopotamian 
libraries which were probably the world's 
first public libraries. J They have indeed 
brought the past viyidly back to life for us! 
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he scene of our story now shifts further 
into Asia, from where sprang the actual 
beginnings of most of the alphabets used 
all over the\vorld today. These includeeven 
the letters of the English language "as we 
know them. 

According to the Bible, Noah had three 
«ms called Shem, Japheth and Ham. The 
names of the eldest and the youngest gave 
us the names 'Semitic' and 'Hematic' for 
the language of West Asia and North 
Africa. 
The Bible tells uifthat Noah^himself 
ed to the ripe old age of nine hundred 
d fifty years. His lineage consisted^ of 
numerous families which had to move to 
distant lands. The descendants offHam 
settled in Africa, while those of Japheth 
moved over to Europe. 
Shem, the eldest, was believed to live in 
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south west Asia. Those who descended from 
him spread over a greater part of Asia. We 
say that the languages spoken here belong 
to the 'Semitic' farmly. These include the , 
tongues spokefiffery the Assyrians, Syrians, 
i Babylonians, IHebrews, Phoenicians, Arab 
aftd Moaba races of this region. These 
people used many scripts for their writing, 

including the cuneiform. 

Some ffme between 1800 and lSOO B.C. 
Phoenicians working in the Sinai turquoise ■-* 
mines in Egypt borrowed the Sinai scrmt 
to write their own language. This resembled 
the Egyptian hieroglyphs, though it was 
probably alphabetic. Like the Egyptian 
hieroglyphs, it used only consonant signs. 
The Phoenicians simplified the script, and 
in time it was used by the people of the + 
nbrth Semitic region. 
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English alphabet 
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By about 1000 B.C., the Hebrews and 
Phoenicians who lived on the shores of 
the Mediterranean Sea, had reduced their 
writing needs to but 22 letters! The3*e were 
the first true phonetic alphabets and the 
direct ancestors of all western alphabets. 
Writing from right to left, the Hebrews 
employ these same letters today! The 
Aramaic and Greek names emerged from 
these. 

Let us see for ourselves what some of 
these Phoenician letters looked like: 



Aleph iC 





Gimel 



Daleth 



The letters were named after familiar 
objects. For instance, the Hebrew or ffw 
Phoenician letter 'A' is Aleph, which rrffeahs 
ox and looks like an^o5cli^d. Onty*fhe 
initial sound mattered and not the word. 
Similarly, the letter 'B' was Beth meaning 
house, and was originally fashioned like 
one. A Phoenician reciting the alphabet 
would say 'Aleph, Beth, Gimel../ or 'ox, 
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Evolution of the alphabet 

1. Phoenician 

2. Early Hebrew 

3. Early Aramaic 

4. Early Greek 

5. Classical Greek 
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6. Etrusc 

7. Early Latin 

8. Classical Latin 

9. Russian Cyrillic 

10. German Gotl 

11. Mfcdern Latti 
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house, camel../ — just as in English you 
would say, 'A for apple' and 'B for ball'. 
However, these letters represented only 
consonants, and not vowels. 
The Phoenicians were great sea traders 
the dncient world, and built famous 
-seaports like Tyre and Sidon on the eastern 
'coast of the Mediterranean Sea. Their 
colony at Carthage, founded about 800 B.C., 
on the north; coast of Africa, became the ^ 
world's greatest seaport. They traded by 
caravan with the inlamd tribes of Africa,^ 
and worked rich mines in Spain. Their 
■ships took luxuries to Britain in exchange 
for animalrfWrs and tin from the Cornish 
mines. But even more precious than an^ 
thing they carried on their ships wasjhe ' ♦ 




alphabet! The Phoenicians had spjs 
the use of letters far Jmd wide inl 
Mediterranean world, l ^* - 

Looking at their letters, can you spot some 
resemblance to the English alphabet that 
we use? In fact, they gave rise to the Greek 
etters from which many of the present 
scripts of Europe, including English, have 
descended. Therefore, we can say that the 
letters used by the ancient Hebrews and 
Phoenicians were the true origins of the 
English alphabet.. However, it Was still a 
g way off. 

Interestingly, live can understand many 
scriptuges written in this script, inducting 
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the Old Testament of the Bible (Greek for 
'book'). Written in Hebrew, this is the story 
of the Hebrews of Palestine, whose land 
was the battleground for many nations like 
Egypt and Mesopotamia, Assyria and 
Rome. The strong faith of these people in 
Jehovah or One God gave them strength in 
times of despair. Their belief became a great 
1 part of the Christian religion later on. The 
teachings of their prophets like Abraham, 
Moses, David |rul later Isaiah and Jeremiah 
form much oAw Old Testament. 
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Aramaic language 

The Bible contains both the Hebrew Old 
Testament and the New Testament of' 
Christ's teachings. These were written in' 
Aramaic and Greek, which were built on 
■the foundations of the old script. 

While the Phoenician influence went 
west from Palestine, Aramaic became an 
international language and script, spreading 

st, south and north from the eastern 
Ihd of the Mediterranean Sea. Indeed, it 
^mothered many languages in the huddle 
East and Asia. 

Later Hebrew developed from Aramaic 
into a 'square' script, quite different in look 
from the earlf 1 Hebrew. Between 600 and 
200 b.c, this gradually displaced the 
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Early Hebrew inscription— seal ~6f a 
high official, 8th century b.c. '% 
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^Aramaic alphabet. The next 1,500 years" 
saw it develop into the modern Hebrew^ 
alphabet. 

A group of Jews lived on the north-west 
shore of the Dead Sea around 180 B.C. They 
wrote on leather with pens, and had a big 
library. It was as late as in 1947 that 
shepherd boys found many thousands of 
rolls of papyrus, covered with early Hebrew 
writing, hidden in caves near the Dead Sea 
in Israel. The Dead Sea Scrolls, as these are r 
popularly called, tell us more than we had 
ever known about people who lived in tht 
area in Biblical times, over 2,000 years ago! 

bit is likely that many alphabets now in 
use^ll over the world have one Semitic 
parent, although they have lost the traces 
of family likeness. Indeed, they began to* 
lose it at an early date. 

Letters began to take gp various shapes 
in different regions, according to what 
people wrote on or wrote with.^Th^ wrote 
*m all kinds of directions too. Il^^fe 

However, changes do take a long time 
tcr happen. It was over a period of 3,000 
years that this alphabet was taken to 
people using vastly different languages. It 
was taken by traders and missionaries — 
Buddhist, Protestant, Roman Catholic, 
Greek Orthodox, Muslim. No doubt, such 
languages did not always use the same* 

, J Alphabets over many parts of the 

SOUnds. For example, the French dpTLOt USe world have one Semitic parent. 
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the 'th' sound as in either 'then' or 'thin' 
in English. What do you think happened? 
New letters were created for certain 
languages and the unnecessary ones left 
out, or given a new sounds These changes 
made alphabets of the world look less and 
less alike, even though they had started 
from the same source. 
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dmus was a Phoenician carpenter. He 
lved long ago, before people could write. 
One day, while at work, he needed a tool 
that he nad left behind at homaf He picked 
up a chip of wood, scrawled SQgOj^f^ng on 
it, and haflaed it to his slave tobe given to 
his wife, The mystified slave did as ha^as 
told. To^ his astonishment, when Cadmuis 
)ok 




5^|e looked at the chip of wood, she 
him the tool that w^s wanted. A 
slave*returned to Cadmus with,ihe tool, he 
begged for the 'magical^iip^and hung it' 
rouni his neck as a rareWUrm! For>#Sd it 
not mysteriously delivered a message from -<| 7 
the carpenter to his wife? 

This is a favourite story t>f the Greeks 
about the man who 'invented' the alph- 
abet, which later came to them from the 
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Early Greek 'E' 
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Phoenicians. We do not know if this sto: 
is true, for we saw how the Phoenicians 
developed the alphabet from the Sinai 
script. It is not likely that it was 'invented' 
by any one man. It is certain that the 
Phoenician alphabet reachedi the Greek- 
speaking people-over a few hundred years. 
The Greeks used the same order and form 
as the Phoenicians. They did rename their 
letters, but these too were based on the 
Phoenician names, and so were not yery 
different. For instance, in Semitic language: 

Aleph meaning Ox becameWUpha 



Beth meaning House became Beta 

n 
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Gimel meaning Camel became Gama 
Daleth meaning Door became Ddta 

Something important happened. The 
Greeks took some of the Phoenician letters 
representing sounds that did not occur in 
Greek, to represent vowel sounds — 
a (alpha), e (epsilon), i ^>ta), o (omicron) 
and u (upsilon). Words^efme to be written 
with both vowels and consonants for the 
first time. Significantly, a full alphabetical 
system of writing had been created, which 
was efficient, economical and clear. 

A Greek boy would learn his 'alpha beta' 
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just like you learnt your ABC. In fact, the 
English word 'alphabet' is taken from the 
first two Greek letters, Alpha and Beta! 

In the beginning, like the Semitic scripts, 
Greek writing was also written from right 
to left. Some time later, the Greeks turned 
to boustrophedon writing, where lines ran 
alternately from right to left and left to 
right. But after 500 B.C., Greek writing was 
always from left to right. With time, some 
letters were deleted and changed, and new 
ones added. By 400 B.C. the classical Greek 
alphabet was complete with 24 letters. ' 

Many old Greek writings have been 
found, carved on stone in capital letters. 
Others were painted on potter JMn all these 
writings, letters varied in shape according 
to the writing tools and the hardness of 
the surface used. Gradually, with the use 
of better materials like papyrus (learned ''*-£ 
from the Egyptians), wax tablets and ^dpgj* 
leather, letters began to be written faster, 
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The Greeks w«e an athletic race, ai 
valued courage in battle and physical 
contests. But they also valued the arts, 
eloquent speech and the quest for know- 
ledge, beauty and wisdom. They were great 
seafarers too. They navigated by the stars 
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Demotic document written 
on papyrus 
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and became very interested in astronomy. 
They put writing to much wider use than 
ever before. For the first time, language was 
written in a conversational sort of ^ way. 
Writing became a powerful instrument for 
recording what the Greeks thought on any 
subject. 

How much they wrote! Many afncient 
scripts have been found in Athens and 
Thera Island in the Aegean Sea. Thousands 
of later writings have been found also, on? I 
different subjects like politics, government, 
law, calculations, history, geography... it is 
amazing how mtich the Greeks knew! 

It may surprise you to learn that many 
English words that we commonly use are 
borrowed ^from the Greeks. Everyday 
words you tise in school like 'geoinetry', 
'geography', 'drama', 'physics', 'arithmetic', 
'biology', 'astronomy', even 'music' and 
'poetry' are genetically Greek words! They 
have got changed slightly to suit the 
English tongue. 

Two of the world's most famous stories, 
he Iliad and the Odyssey (long epics like 
pur Ramayana&nd Mahabharata), are said 
p have been Composed and sung by the * 
blind poet. Homer, who lived probabhr eight 
or nine centuries before Christ. 

What did h^ sing about? In the Iliad, a 
Trojan called Paris carries off Helen, thei 
beautiful wife of Sparta's King Menelaus, 
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to Troy, which is in Turl^y today. As a 
result, the furious Greeks lay seige to Troy 
for ten years. They finally defeated Troy in 
an extraordinary manner. Homer tells us 
how the unsuspecting Trojans allowed a gift 
into their city It was a huge wooden hprse, 
which turned out to be full of Greek 
soldiers! In the dead of night, these soldiers 
rushed out and attacked Troy Troy was 
reduced to ashes, andjts inhabitants were 
filled or taken prisoners. " mm 
The Odyssey is another fascinating tale 

B about the adventuresapf Odysseus qK 
, 4 Ulysses, a 'Greek heroin his wa^yibgme 
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after the Trojan War. 

Poets like Homer could 
their poems were recited tcr 
could nQt read. However, /siting mad^ 
possible the later recording of these 
celebrated poems why:h wot^M have other-<T|fc 
wise^been lost to us!* A 







By studying these stories and comparing 
their sites with maps, a German named 
Heinrich Schliemann rediscovered Troy 
which had been a lost city for centuries! 
During his excavations in tip nineteenth 
century here, he discovered great treasures, 
and pieced together their way of life. 

These ancients taught us many things in 
arts, the sciences, language and ideas. The 
wisdom and knowledge of Greek thinkers 
like Socrates, Plato and Aristotle have comf 
down to us through their writings 2,000 
ears later! They are still eagerly studied 
nd valued. Philosophy and science were 
indred subjects, because the efforts of 
these philosophers to discover basic truths 
led them to scientific observations. ^5 

Centres of learning 
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Indeed, the Greeks e>^elled in mathem- U^ 
atics*and astronomy as well. Studying the ^ 
movement of the stars, Thales discovered 
that they travelled according to fixed laws j/jjj ? 6 % *i 
of nature, and not, as was commonly ffit;&'& f ^!* 
j believed, according to Itve whims of the %V:*1 
**gods. Anaxagoras discKrered the true 
cause of eclipses, and Pythagoras the move- 
ment of the earth. Another astronomer called 
Meton greatly improved the calendar, and 
Hippocrates advanced the study of medicine 
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immensely 
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Terracotta tablet with Greek 
inscription in Cypriote script 
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Herodotus, the father of history, described 
at length the wars between Greece and 
Persia in his book, History, written in the 
fifth century B.C. This was the world's first 
history book! In his opening words he 
* wrote, "I am giving the results of my 
enquiries so that the memory of what men 
have done shall not perish from the world, 
nor their achievements, whether of Greeks 
or foreigners, go unsung/' How well he 
understood the value of the written word, 
even in that tfarly dawn of recorded history! 

Many Greek cities became centres of 
knowledge, study and experiment. In the 
fifth century b.c, Athens became a leading 
centre of art .and learning under its great 
statesman, Pericles. He welcomed to the 
city not only architects, artists and sculptors, 
but also historians, scientists, poets, orators 
and teachers. The finest architecture, 
sculpture and plays were produced by the 

thenians in this period. 

Naturally, it was most important in 
Greece to know how to r^ad and write. 
Schools were large, and boys started 
attending them at the age of seven. Girls 
usually studied at home, though old 
paintings and carvings show reluctant 
girls, with their school tablets, being pushed 
or pulled to school! 

A student wrote on a small, framed 
wooden tablet coated with wax. This rested 
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on his lap while he wrote with a pointed 
wooden pen or stylus. It did not matter if % 
he made a mistake, for he rubbed it out 
with the blunt end of his stylus. After long 
use, the coat of wax would wear away, ^ 
down to the wood. Then his mother would 
re-wax the tablet at home. 

Students who had mastered the art of 
writing had lesson books made of two or * 
three tablets, held together with rings. 
Later, they wrote on papyrus with pen and 
ink. The Greeks invented their t>wn kind 
of pen. They used a hard reed split at the 
tip and cut into a nib, which had to be 
sharpened constantly. Till about 300 a.d., 
ink was made normally of carbon mixed j 
I with gum and water, which even today 
retains its black lustre. 

Greek books were made of rolls of 
papyrus comprising 20 or 50 glued sheets. 
Soon after the beginning of the Christian 
era, it became customary to fold orte or 
more sheets down the middle, and stitch 
them to give the book a firmer form. 

What subjects do you think the pupils 
studied at school? Till he was 14, a school- 
* boy learned arithmetic with pebble^ an 
abacus or writing board, geometry and 
drawing. Homer's epics were his main 
school-books. He must have needed to have 
a very good memory, for he had to learn 
Wong*verses of the Iliad and the Odyssey by 
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An early Greek inscription: omens 
derived from the flight of birds 
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heart. Unwilling boys were punished hard 
with a 'ferule', which was the long, hard 
stem of a plant. After elementary school, 

* students learned mathematics, literature 
and oratory. They also worked hard at 
sports and games in a gymnasium. From. 
Greece, art and learning spread far and 
wide into Europe, Africa and Asia. 

* Alexander the Great, who was the pupil of f 
the lofty thinker, Aristotle, taught Greek to 
the people he conquered so that they could 
read Greek books. He taught them a good 
deal about Greek sculpture and painting, - 
and the wise sayings of the old Greek 
philosophers. 

Alexander founded the city of Alexandria, 
named after himself, in Egypt. This later 
becan^e Egypt's capital. His general- 
Ptolemy, carried on the work of Aristotle, 
by founding the famous 'Museum' here, It 
was so named because it was dedicated to 
rthe Nine Muses, or the goddesses of 
learrting. 

This Museum included an immense 
college and library to which many learned 
men, like the brilliant inventor Archimedes 
of Syracuse, came from alar to study and 
to teach. Here too, Euclid wrote his geometry 
textbooks, and Eratosthenes measured the 
earth's diameter with his simple instruments, 
coming within 50 miles of the correct figure! 

The library which Ptolemy founded at 
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A Greek water clock which 
has a tiny hole through which 
4 water runs out 
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Alexander the Great 
(356-323 B.C.) 
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Alexandria was even greater than the 
Museum. It aimed at keeping copies of 
every book known, and its catalogue, 
compiled by its first librarian, Callimachus, 
filled over one hundied volumes! By the 
first century a.d., it had 7,00,000 books in 
its pigeon-holed walls. Although jointing 
had not been yet invented, the 'best-sellers' 
were produced, one hundred at a' time, by 
being dictated in a room full of copyists! 
The library was a popular place. So many 
scholars came here that there was a flouri- 
shing trade in papyrus notebooks. 

The Greek script gave birth to many 
European scripts. These included the 
Etruscan script of Italy which, in turn, was 
the forerunner of the Latin or Roman script 
we use today. The Cyrillic script, which is 
used by the Russian, Ukrainian, Bulgarian 
and Serbian people, was another offspring. 
Greek writing also probably gave rise tbj| 
the angular Runic alphabet used by people 
in Northern Europe, Britain, Scandinavia 
and Iceland, from about the third century 
right up to the sixteenth or seventeenth 
century. However, after the twelfth century, 
this script was only used for charms and 
memorial inscriptions. 
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t the height of their power, nearly 2,000 
years ago, the Romans ruled most of the 
known land, from Spain in the west to as 
far east as the Persian Gulf. Rome excelled 
in warfare, and the Romans were famous 



as rulers, engineers and traders, with a rich 
culture behind them. | 

They spoke La^n, which is considered 
to be the classical language oLaincient 
Europe, ju^t like Sanskrit is in Ipdia. It had 
humble beginnings. Latin began only as a 
minor dialect used by the farmers and 
sopiers of Latium, which is south of the 
Ti&er rivor. Settlements on seven hills 
nearby; grew into a townfljihich Ifter 
became the great city ™ome. "he 
Romans came into contact with the Greek 
civilization, which taught them, apart from 
other things, the value of reading and 
writing. jj 

By 200 b.c, Latin too was influenced by Early Latin 
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Gr^^^nd it spread outside Italy with the*' 
growth of the mighty Roman Empire. 



Full alphabets 



The script used for writing Latin was 
taken from the Etruscan script. This had 
26 letters in its alphabet, and was actually 
the link between the Greek atid the Latin 
scripts. However, the Romans took only 21 
letters to begin with. Look at their letters 

ABCDEFIHIKLMNOP 
Q R ST VX 




The letters were not different from the 
Greek script. For instance, the Greek 
'Alpha' became 'A', 'Beta' became 'B', 
'Sigma' became 'S'... The addition of 'Y' 
and 'Z', following Rome's conquest of 
Greece in the first century B.C., made a total 
of 23 alphabets. Later still, new letters were 
added— 'U', 'W, and 'J', replacing I'. At 
first 'C stood for both 'C and 'G' sounds; 
later on, the letter 'G' was added. 



ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOP 

STUVWXYZ 



r 



The English alphabet was now complete 
with 26 letters! It was the end of a long' 
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journey, and a major achievement of the 
western culture. This limited and manage- 
able set of letters could exprass the full 
rarjge of meanings in a language. It allowed 
readers to decipher and spell new words. 
Because of this efficiency, it is little wonder 
that this alphabet has changed very little 
in nearly 2,000 years! Indeed, the Roman 
alphabet is the most widely used alpha- 
betic writing systenfcin the world. It is the 
standard script of English and most 
European languages, as also of those areas 
inhabited by the Europeans. 

The Romans wrote on stone in big 

letters — 'Roman' letters as they were 

1 called. We use the same capital letters 

today. Like the Greeks, they also wrote on 

things like papf rus, leather and wax, with 

a P en - ^- 

Imaglne how tiresome it must have been 

to write at length in capital letters only! 

With longtuse, these gradually changed 

' shape from the straight lines of the capital 

letters, into scrawl — just like what your 

writing looks when you write in capitals 

in a tearing, creative hurry! These were 

the beginnings of the non-capital letters of 

the Engjish alphabet which we i^e today ^ _. 



lually from the capital 



They grew ^ 

letters, i 
These non-capital letters kept changing 
ape with time a»d place, though the 
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Romans perfected capital and other letters 
to ideal proportions. Running scripts with 
joined letters similar to modern hand 
writing came into use because of ne 
writing tools like tiae pen which cut through 
sharp angles and emphasized curves on the 
papyrus and parchment. However, the 
i invention of printing in the fifteenth 
| century gave letters a definite shape that A 
helped to standardize them. 

> > 

The three R's £ 

1 

Like the Greeks, Roman hoys and girls 
wefe taught to read and write early. Boys 
were usually taught by their fathers, along 
with sports like riding and swimming. I^ich 
families usually hired tutors for their sons 
and daughters. Otherwise, most children 
went to school by the age of si^r seven. 
Girls did not study for many yea#s because : 
by the age of ten they wei;e, by custom, 
engaged to be marrifej^ 

The schoolboy would leave Before day- 
break for school, which f could be on a 
iolftop or even in theicorner of a shop. 
He would carry a lantern, because it would 
be still dark when he left home, and a| 
schoolbag full of writing tablets. On his 
way to school he would buy himself a loaf j 
of bread for breakfast, for he would be at 
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school for six hours and would surely be 
hungry. Rich boys were accompanied by 
slaves who carried their bags. 

For five years boys learned the three 
R's — reading, 'riting and 'rithmetic. They 
learned arithmetic on an abacus made from 
a sandbox with movable metal disks, or 
rods with beads that could be slid back and 
forth. They sat on hard benches and 
scratched their lessons on their waxed , 
wooden writing tablets with a stylus — a 
-pointed iron pen. By the age of 12, boys 
studied literature, and learnt to read^and 
write Greek as well as Latin. 

No doubt schooldays were%ot all work^ 
and boys were naughty in school just a^' 
much as they are today! As you can well 
imagine, there were many distractions 
wheh the school room was in a shop or on 
the street. Sometimes they even 'bunked' 
classes to watch a chariot race or a> circus" 
in town. *- 

Young men stucfied philosophy and 
public speaking, and often went abroad — 
to Athens, Alexandria and Rhodes — for 
their studies. 

Like^he Greeks, the Romans had many 
famous writers who wrote numerous 
books, usually about history. Levy and 
Cicero were great Roman historian. 
Plutarch's Lives compared the great men of 
Greece with those of Rome. You have 
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probably heard of Julius Caesar, the 
redoubtable Roman general, who wrote so 
well about his victories in a book in 
Gaulish, that his book is still used as a 
Latin reader ! A great poet called Vergil 
wrote about the adventures of the Trojan 
hero, Aeneas, in the Aeneid^ on the lines of 
Homer's epic. There were playwrights 
such as Plautus and Terence, and poets like 
Hprace whose works we still value highly. 

The Romans studied other subjects too. 

The famous Roman naturalist^ Pliny, was 

so devoted to science that he lost his life in 

«79 a.d. while studying 4 the eruption of the 

volcano Vesuvius. 

The Romans were actually a practical lot 
and liked to put all knowledge to usft. They 
lived in magnificently* built towns, with 
excellent roads, bridges and aqueducts. * 

Roman libraries were modelled after the 
ancient world's largest and the most 
famous library of Alexandria. What is, 
more, rich Romans had auditoriums* in 
their homes where guests listened to 
authors reading aloud their latest books. 
Authors often pfad at public baths. 

Books were "published 7 by being madei 
into copies by several scribes. Sometimes 
one would dictate, and perhaps 50 others 
jotted down the text. Women could be 
scribes too. Owing to the number of slaves 
who could write, they were used also for 











copying majmscripts. So books* in the 
Roman Empire were not costly. In fact, 
Rome Had a quarter largely devoted to 
book-copying shops — which must have 
3een a book lover's paradise surely! Until 
500 a.d., Rome was the centre of the world's 
book trade and the 'publishers' had their 
representatives in the remotest Roman 
towns. 




A scribe 




* 









t was a strange thing indeed that while 
great stride^were being made in writing 
and learni^inl|sia and the Mediterranean 
regions, westeg}r Europe remained in the 
Dark Ages. 

Here, a rougjf white tribe with light hair 
and blue eyes, lived on the northern 
borders of the vast Roman empire. They 
were* called Teutons, and could neither 
read nor write. They were quite wild in 
nature; they wore%animal skins and lived 
in huts of wood. 




These fierce and warlike people firtally 
shed their way into the weakened 
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Roman empire. Some settled in Britain 
around 400 a.d. and were known as Anglo- 
Saxons. The country came to be known as 
'Angle Land 7 and later shortened to the 
name of England. Other Teutons called 
'Vandals 7 went to France or Gaul, as it was 
called then, and down to Spain next, 
burning and destroying everything that 
they came upon. We still use the word 
'vandal 7 for somebody destructive. A tribe 
called the 'Franks 7 stayed on in France, and 
gave the country its name, i 

These battling tribes were fhe forefathers 
of the English, French, German and all Hir- 
haired people. They ruled over much or 
Europe with their Aferessive ways right 
upto 1000 a.d., and tMs period of conflict 
and crime i^^lled the Dark Ages. It was a 
period of poverty and hardship for the 
common people of Europe because of the 
absence of a strong, central government at 
Romdft0k| 

However, therTeutons soon learnt many, 
things from the civilized Romans whom 
they conquered. They had to learn Latin to 
talk to their subjects. Naturally they 
changed it and mixed it with their own 
languages, to form Spanish, Italian and 
French. These languages developed along 
with Englisfi, and began to take their 
modern forms. 

As time passed, the Teutons adopted 
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ristianity, and monasteries were built 
where monks led austere lives of scholar- 
' ship and studies. The churches and 
educated men £plAt Latin in we&tfcfrf 
Europe, and Greek in easterrv.Europe. 
Oftdh, mihstrels wOtild journey from castle 4 
to castTe receiving hospitality in return for 
their stories and songs. Many were gifted 
poets and musicians and helped to*' 
beautify the new languages. 

As Christianity spread Imough western > 
Europe, the Latin language and script also 
travelled, and replaced many languages.^ 
English, Spanish, Portuguese, French and 
others adopted the Roman script, which 
was flexible enough to suit various lan- 
guages and sounds. In fact, all the scripts 
?Red at present in Europe have descended 
irom the Greek, Etruscan andJRoman 
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scripts. 



Scribes 



Reading and*writing fvere faculties 
which Jery few could enjoy Books, which 
had toi^e cbpied by hand, word by Word, 
were an expensive luxury Writing material 
Was costly so that people often used it 
several times over. Linen and thin wooden 
tablets were used to write on, ^P^ere 
sheets of lead, wax, and so on. Even leaves 
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and barks of trees were used. In fact, people 
wrote on whatever they could lay their 
hands on! m ^M * » 

Even in the Middle Ages in Europe (which 
lasted from about 500 to 1500 a.d.), very 
few people could read or write except the 
Christian monks. They made their own ink 
and pens, and their own 'paper 7 also. They * 
beat smooth the skins of goats or sheep on 
which they were to write. They polished 
this 'parchment 7 , trimmed it and ruled the 
lines. Several sheets were bent down the 
middle and stitched into a 'note-book 7 . This 
form was preferred to, the traditional Jewish 
roll. 

'Each book was written very carefully by 
hand, in Latin, and, as you can imagine,,, 
often took many months. As a rule, monks ^ 
usually copied the Bible, or prayer books 
or hymns. They wrote large collections of 
legends, and histories of their monasteries, 
or the lives of holy men. Sometimes, a monk 
would slowly read the book to be copied, 
and several other mojks would take down 
what he cited. Thus a number of copies 
would be made. .*~r g 

Otten an 'iluMffiEr', which 9freant a 
monk good at painting, would be given 
the special work of decorating capital 
letters attractively in gold, green and red 
colours. ^Then the 'manuscript', which 
means 'written by hand', would be bound 
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A monk copies out a manuscript in 
a scriptorium. 






in a rich velvet cover, and kept carefully. 
^ There were Bibles which were studded with 
i precious stones and in expensive binding, i 
* Many museums in Britain, the mfcst famous ( 
being London's British Museum, keep the rare 
books on permanent display. The centuries 
have not dimmed their bright colours. 
, * Like literature, a,rt too was religious, and 
the churches were decorated with ornate I 
sculpture and paintings. 

Books were indeed anfiong the invaluable 
things in the world, considering what a , 
slow, conscientious process their Writing/ - 
T was! An Italian prince once hired 45 
copyists .*to make his private library. By 
working iiard for nearly two ^ears, these 
men produced 200 .books! ** 4 I 
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A writing master at work with the various 
truments of his craft— 1549 



Few people had any education. Ghurches 
were the only centres of learning. Th 
education they provided yvas like a drop in 
the ocean. Monks, being the best educated 
people tKen, were teachers for young and 
old, teaching grammar, logic, arithmetic and 
theology Actually, education was only 
suitable for becoming a monk or a priest in 

ose days. The commonf oik had no school. 
They were taught to work as craftsmen, 
smiths and carpenters. The language of 
learning was usually Latin, and every 
activity was ruled by beliefs and tradition. 
Reasoning could at times attract punishment! 
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The monks often kept diaries or 
chronicles to note down important 
happenings. They give us invaluable 
information of the history of their times. 

King Charlemagne of France added 
many countries to his big empire, but he 
was an unlettered king. However, he 
valued learning, and was eager to find a 
teacher for himself. He invited a learned 
English monk named Alcuin to teach him 
and his people. Alcuin taught him Latin 
and Greek poetry, philosophy and sciences 
With time, Charlemagne became very 
knowledgeble except that he still found it 
too difficult to write! It is said that he slept 
with his writing pad under his pillow, and 
practised whenever he was awake. Yet he 
could not ever write more than his name 

Even so, during his reigf^fmany attractive 
books were made, under the charge o 
Alcuin. Charlemagne was a great patron 
of the arts and of learning, and made 
Aachen (now a city in Germany) the centre 
of western Culture and learning. 

About a hundred years later, iifBritain, an 
English king named Alfred (848|br 849-899) 
also brought over learn^l men from Europe 
to his country to teach people to read and 
write. As a boy, he himself had been a 
reluctant student. One day, his mothe 
showed her children a handwritten book, 
with painted letters and drawings in the 
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Charlemagne of France 
(742-814) 
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brightest colours, tinged with gold. That 
child who learnt to read the book first 
would get it, she promSed. Alfred wanted 
the book so much that he studied very hard 
and won it for himself! He developed a 
great love for learning. As King, he built 
schools and colleges which the English 
never had. He is said to have started what 
became the Oxford University, which is 
over 1,000 years qld, and one f>f the 
greatest places of learning in the world. 

Other universities were begun too in 
Italy and France, which brought learning 
to a much larger group of people. How- 
l ever, monks dominated the universities as 
well, and learning was confined to 
philosophy aitd theology. History and 
science were almost completely ignored! 
The earliest literature was dominated by 
stories in verse about Vikings, knighthood 
and chivalry, such as the legends of King 
Arthur and Charlemagne. Students must 
have faced many difficulties, for there were 
only hand-copied books and very few 
libraries where* they could study 
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Things changed gradually by the end of 
the Middle Ages in England and western 
Europe, as learning spread. Grammar 
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schools were started to teach J^atin, wl 

Mtts still the language of the church and 

the law. Historians and poet^ like Dante/ 

etrarch, Chaucer and Spenser began to 

write i* their own languages. Haroever, they 

continued to use classical ideas and 

► imageries. An English reformer called John 
Wycliffe translated the entire Bible into 

^English- for the first time. Manuals of 
navigation and arithmetic from India* 
began to be circulated, and trade ftrtd travel 
increased between the East and the West. 
Foreign lands attracted the brave and the 
adventurous. Marco Polo travelled to the 
court of Kublai Khan, the Mongo^ruler, in 
the late thirteenth century. He^£turned 
home to Venice 16 years later, laden with 
precious stones, and full of amazkig stories 
of the wealth and wonder of the Far East. 
His book called Travels, whkh describes his 
journey, was r|ad so widely, and it spread 
so much curiosity about these strange, far- 
off lands, th atJB.th er adventurers like 
Christopher Coliya (^s> Vascp da G^ria and 
Ferdinand Magellan were inspired to visit 

jthem! 

i Latin was soon replaced b]p modern i 
European languages in literature, although 

♦ Latin continued to be the language of 

philosophy and science for some more time. 

This period of wonderful progress in 

art and thought, beginning about the four- 
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teenth century, was called the Renaissance. 
It marked the resurgence of learning. 
Man rediscovered the culture of the past 
and began to do important things himself, 
independent of -the church. For, the belief 
grew that man and his deeds controlled his 
own fate. 

Gothic architecture used in the churches 
and cathedrals and in the city halls was 
unsurpassed in beauty The period of the 
1500s is known as the High Renaissance, 
during which Italian artists produced their 
finest works. Michelangelo and Leonardo 
da Vinci of Italy, Albercht Durer, Hans 
Holbein and Rembrandt Harmensz van 
Rijn of northern Europe are remembered 
for their art and sculpture through the 
centuries with awe. 

The astronomers in the service of Pope 
Gregory XIII worked out the calendar in 
the 1580s, and Roman Catholic countries 
adopted it. We use it today! 

Writers expressed themselves in many 
ways, and new styles of writings were 
produced. In France, prose became more 
original with the humour of Rabelais, and 
the thoughtful essays of Montaigne. 

During the reign of Queen Elizabeth.! of 

gland, William Shakespeare developed 
original style of playwriting, very dif- 
erent from the classics. Although he was 
only 13 years old when he left school, hi| 
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plays show a remarkable knowledge of '* 
history, law, medicine, humour, and above 
all, words. He is considered one of the 
greatest playWrights ever. : 

About this time, Cervantes, in Spain, 
wrote Don Quixote, an amusing story -^ith 
serious ideas. In the universities, a careful 
study was made of ancient Greek writings 
on science and philosophy Aristotle's works 
helped Roman Catkolic thinkers to 
deliberate logically and use words correctly. ; 

With the study of nature, the stars and - 
the metals, the Scientific Age had really 
begun. The dullness of the Dark &ges had 
vanished! The air was suddenly charged 
with the excitement of discovery! 

And, as the English and the Dutch 
started travelling and trading with Asia, 
ideas spread along with the Roman script 
with a few inevitable changes throughout 
Asia. Colonies came to be established here, 
which brought a new outlook. 

the Atlantic too was crossed,.nnJ; only 
for trade and plunder; several European 
countries formed colonies across the 
turbulent seas in the New World. The 
European languages came' to be spoken far 
^beyond their native lands. Portuguese 
oecame the language of Brazil, and Spani ' 
of the rest of South and Central America 
French iwas spoken in Canada and was the 
language of international politics, while 







William Shakespeare. 
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English was becoming the international 
language of commerce. 

With language, the Roman script 
travelled everywhere, to lands far and wide. 
Today we find it used for vastly different 
languages. What a long, long way it has 
journeyed frpm its remote beginnings! 
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man told his wife a secret./'There is a - 
large tree on yonder mountain. Under it 
lies buried a jar full of silver coins, below a 
he^vy stone. I thought of digging it up this 
evening, but I think I will sleep early, and 
dig at the crack of dawn tomorrow/' 

His neighbour overheard him and 
rushed greedily to the place the man had 
mentioned; to dig up the silver coins for 
himself. Sure enough, he found*a big stone 
under a large tree. Below it lay a heavy 
jar. Full of excitement at his find, he thmstSS 
his hand inside the jar, but hastily with- 




drew it in horror. It was crawling with 
innumerable ants! 

In a furious temper, he shut the jar and 
stomped back to his neighbour's house. In 
the dark, he climbed onto his roof and 
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Origin of Chinese numbers 







loosened a few tiles, shouting, "You liar! 
Here are the ants for you to eat!" and he 
tipped over the jar. However, he only heard 
the clink of money falling. 

The man and his wife \^oke up and 
exclaimed, "How strange! Jt is raining 
silver from heaven!" Perplexed, the neigh- 
bour looked into the jar. Inside it there was 
one piece $f silver left for him — the wages 
for his work! 

This interesting Chinese folktale is at least 
1,500 years old! Indeed, Chinese folktales 
have a long history. They once entertained 
street crowds through acting or reading 
aloud. Collections of such popular tales and 
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tytns, written in the enigmatic Chinese 
characters, have been found in large 
numbers. They have come down the 
centuries to us, along with thousands of 
folksongs, riddles, poetry and folkplays. We 
still enjoy them today as much as the 
ancient Chinese did. 

Actually, while barbarians overran much 
of the once mighty Roman Empire, and 
western Europe lived in poverty and 
ignorance, a refined civilization flourished 
in China. The enormous Chinese Empire 
stretched from the Pacific Ocean to the 
Caspian Sea, and from Central Asia to the 
Himalayas. For Centuries, its people lived 
fairly peacefully, tending their own farms. 
The teachings of the Buddha, Confucius and 
Lao-Tse gave ideals of peace, tolerance and 
courtesy 

^The Chinese produced splendid pottery 
and art, and we call the finest pottery 
'china' because it was first made here. We 
can still see examples of their ornamental 
style of architecture in bridges, archways 
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and pagodas made of intricately carved or 
lacquered wood, or covered with bright 
glazed tiles. 





Picture 'writing 



£The Chinese script is said to have been 
developed around 2850 b.c, by Fu-Si, and 
given a definite form about 2700 b.c, by 
Tsang Chi who was a minister of the 
Imperial ruler. It is said that he watched a 
tortoise one day, and drew its shape. He 
drew pictures of other creatures too — men, 
animals, bircis, fish, snakes, and s© on. He 
even observed their footprints and birds' 
clawmarks in the sand and other surfaces 
for ideas. He drew bigger things too, like 
the sun, the moon, mountains, rivers, rain 
and houses. These simple pictures were 
really the beginnings of Chinese picture^ 
writing, which has hardly changed over the 
last 4,000 years! | 

China -was united in the third century B.c, 
»\yhen it? first emp*ror, Shih Luang-ti, 
] ordered this writing system to be used all 
ov,erthe # empire. A common script bound 
the Chinese people together, and could be 
read by all its people who spoke very 
distinct dialects .^This was possible because 
it is not an alphabetical language. It is 
pictorial, like the Egyptian hieroglyphs. 
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Each and every character is made up of 
several differently-shaped lines within an 
imaginary square. They are simplified by 
recognizable images of the objects they 
represent and are capable of variations. 

Interestingly, the Chinese and the 
Japanese are the only people who now use 
forms of picture writing and ideograms. 
The big advantage is that even if north 
and south China speak very different 
languages (and several languages are 
spoken in China), everyone can read the 
same writing since it has lathing to do 
with sound. This is probably why the 
Chinese are so unwilling to discard their 
writing, which is very difficult to master. 

Almost all Chinese Spoken words are 
simply syllables or combinations of simple 
syllables. It is not surprising, therefore, that : 
they have only a few w«>rds. The same 
sound can have many meanings. For 
instance, the syllable 'yi' expresses 188 
words! So the Chinese use a different sign 
to write each meaning rather than each 
sound, which would cause immense ; 
confusion. There are as many as 50,000 to 
60,000 characters in the Chinese script! No 
wonder, scholars in ancient China; were 
held in highest respect! Today, 6,000 to 
7,000 o| these Chinese characters are 
commonly used. It is inevitable then, that 
school children in China take quite ^lpng 
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ad and write. This has, 
however, not hindered scholarship. 

The earliest Chinese writing, going as 
far back as between the eighteenth and 
the twelfth centuries B.C., has been found 
inscribed on all kinds of materials — flat 
bones, tortoise shells, strips of wood, and 
bamboo. The Chinese wrote with a pen 
made of sharpened bamboo or pointed 
metal (on bones), dipped in ink. Later on, 
they wrote on bronze vessels which 
were used for special ceremonies, and the 
writing embellished the utensils. Later still, 
they used a 'brush pen' of camel hair, which 
enabled beautiful writing even on silk. The 
Chinese used a piece of stone, carefully 
selected, with two small wells carved into 
it — one containing water, and the other an 
ink tablet. It is said that the master 
calligrapher (a person with, good, artistic 
writing) could, with careful mixing, 
produce 'five shades of black' to write, or 
rather paint his words with. He used all 
his skills and imagination to do this. For 
centuries, famous writing masters, Wang 
Tsi-Chi and his son, were much admired, 
and their work copied as models 

Surfaces 

Something wonderful happened in China 4f 

° r r Chinese— written with a brush; 

in the first CCTitury a.d. Paper was invented! it is read downwards. 
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A court official named T'sai Lun found that 
he could make a kind of material to write 
on when he broke up the wood from a tree 
and flattened it out. T^e Chinese began to* 
make paper frdm the bark of trees, bamboo 
ami rags. This helped revolutionize the art 
of writing round the world, for it made 
writing easier and cheaper. 

The making of Chinese script along with 
that of writing materials led to the * 
writing of a very rich literature. Chinese 
philosophers, poets and historians wrote 
about the lives of the rich and the poor, 
events in the royal courts, and on music, 
administration, geography and astronomy! 
There was scarcely a subject they did not 
touch. The teachings of two great philo- 
sophers, Lao-Tse and Confucius, have been 
preserved through their writings. Later, 
important Chinese inventions like printing, 
gunpowder and the mariner's compass 
were used all over the world. L 

An adventurous Chinese monk, Hiuen 
p Tsang, set out in 629 A-p. on a long and 
dangerous pilgrimage to India, over the -f^^j^l 
Himalayas, to visit the holy places of his fpcHiNEg 
religion, Buddhism. Afte? 16 years, when 
he returned, Hiuen Tsang carried with him 
copies of the sacred books in Buddhism 
and he spent t^e rest of his life translating 
them into Chinese. His descriptive accounts 
of his travels in India* indeed give us 
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valuable information about Indian history. 

The Chinese script entered Japan through 
Korea around 500 a.d. along with Buddhist 
teachings. The Japanese began to use 
Chinese words called 'kanji' in their 
writing. However, Japanese and Chinese 
are not similar in structure. Like the 
Chinese, Japanese too used picture 
characters, but changed these with time. 
Phonetic symbols were also added by the 
Japanese. Sanskrit influence has been 
traced to the Japanese language and letters 
too. Like Chinese writing, the Japanese 
script with its thousands of characters is 
very difficult to learn. An interesting fact 
we know is that the Japanese and the 
Chinese can communicate through writing, 
though each sign has a totally different 
sound in either language! 

A distinctive Japanese literature began 
to develop with time, The 'haiku', an 
unrhymed Japanese poem of three lines 
^containing 17 syllables, is a unique 
contribution of medieval Japan to 
literature. 

Even today, the Chinese and the Japanese 
take genuine pride in their calligraphy, 
often using brushes instead of pens. Indeed, 
it is honoured as a fine art, much like 
sculpture and music. 
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Jobody suspected that many of the 
scattered mounds of dust in north-west 
India hid a mysterious secret. It lay ther 
silently, untouched for 4,000 years or even 
more, buried deep uTider the thick sands of 
time. 

It was only in 1856 that two brothers, 
James and William Burton, who wer 
laying a railway line from Karachi t 
Lahore, tried to get some bricks from the 
nearby mounds. By accident, they stumbled 
upon the ruins of two ancient cities in Sind 
and West Punjab. Seventy years later, when 
archaeologists unearthed these sites, they; 
found that they had dug their way far into 
the past! They were amazed to find the 

remains of a magnificent and highly Ancient sues of the Indus 
sophisticated civilization in Mohenjo-daro, 1. Harappa 2. Ropar 




which means 'Mound of the Dead', in,§ind, 5! Afghan!stan r ° 
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4. Chanhu-daro 
6. Baluchistan . 
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The Indus Valley signs; in spite of assiduous research they - 
remain Unsolved. 

and Harappa in Punjab (now in Pakistan). 

To their surprise and astonishment, 
archaeologists saw well-planned cities, 
complete with wide roads, and multi- 
storey houses of burnt bricks. An elaborate 
drainage system and a public bath with 
small rooms around were other unexpected 
discoveries they made here, and later in 
other parts of Gujarat, Rajasthan and 
Punjab. These changed all our ideas about 
ur ancestors, and indeed pushed Indian 
istory far back. 

Yet the oldest and the best kept secret of 
the Indus Valley Civilization (for that is 
what it is called, as it developed in the 
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valley of the river), remains unsolved till 
today! It is the Indus script. 

Scholars discovered a mysterious find at 
these sites. Hundreds of 'seals', marked 
with peculiar bits of pictorial writings and 
privid engravings of animals, birds and 
human beings, have been found. These 
seals wer# evidently made of a kind of sctf t 
stone called soapstone, and then baked in 
a furnace. Similar inscriptions have also 
been found on pottery, clayf and even 
copper tablets. & 1 

These were rhe very earliest forms of 
writing found in the Indian subcontinent. 
They are a mystery because scholars hav 
not been able to decipher them till today 
They feel that the people of this civilization 
| wrote from right to left. However, till they 
can actually break the code of these signs, 
which number about 500, our roots will lie 
in a deep mystery We do not even know 
yej what the^eals vmie used for. Was this 
script pictorial, ideographic or alphabetic? 
WJjat language did they use? What kind of 
civilization was this and why did it 
suddenly £lecay? The enigm^^pcript holds 
the key lb many of thesP aftswers, and 
scholars are still trying very hard to unlock 
the secjit. 

It is likely that this Indus script had no 
bearing on the later scripts of ancient India, 
and it died along with the civilization. 
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The Buddha, sandstone 
5th century 
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By 500 B.C., India was said to have as many 
as 64 scripts! Even today, we can boast of 
perhaps the largest number of languages 
and scripts in the world. All had their 
origins in olden times, and they were used 
to record remarkable achievements in 
language and literature. 
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Aryans came 
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Around 1500 b.c, a tall, fair-skinned race 
came to India from Central Asia. They 
came in waves through the narrow 
Himalayan passes, and spread into Punjab 
and the Gangetic Valley. They were the 
early Aryans, who spoke Sanskrit. This 
would later become the sourc^ of the 
group of languages known as Indo- 
Aryan. Assamese, Bengali, Hindi, Gujarati, 
Marathi, Kashmiri, Oriya and Punjabi 
are all derived from Sanskrit. Tamil, Telugu, 
Malayalam and Kannada, which are spoken 
in South India, belonged to the pre-Aryan 
or Dravidian group, but they too are 
influenced by Sanskrit to a varying extent. 

Sanskrit became fully developed when 
the great grammarian Panini developed his 
phonetic alphabet 700 years before the birth 
of Christ. It was said that the sounds of 
Shiva's damaru or hand drum led to the 
Creation of 14 syllables, the basis of Panfni's 
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alphabet! Sanskrit became the language o 
learning, and all the famed classics were 
written ir^Sanskrit. 

People Aid speak simpler languages like 
Pali and ftakrit. Th& Buddha made use of 
Pali to preach his messa^ of love~ and 
kindness because*he wafted to be close to* 
the common people. The Jain sect made 
of Pr*krit for their teachings. 

Kharosthi, Brahmi 

Around 2*>0 B.C., the Kharosthi script 
came to be used in north-west India, f in 
the areas now in Afghanistan and Pakistan. 
These were then under Persian rule. 
Written from right to l§ft, it was based on 
West^ Asia's ancient Jwamaic script. The 
Kharosthi script was widely used for 
commercial piirposes and man^writings 
have been found on stone, manuscripts, 
coins and letters. They have been success- 
fully deciphered. In fact, Kharosthi script 
continued to be used in Central Asia right 
up to the eighth century a.d., but in India 
it was replaced by the Brahmi script, the 
ancestor of our many scripts, by about the 
fourth century a.d. 

Actually, the origins of Brahmi are 
uncertain and still being hotly discussetl by 
historians. Written from left to right, it is 
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North-western Prakrit, written in 
Kharosthi characters from Central 
Asia— 3rd century b.c. 










likely thay;he alphabetical Brahmi script, 
which had both vowels and consonants, 
was invented by the Indo- Aryans in India. 

tOn tte other hand, some historians, feel that 
it may have descended from the ancient 
Harappan script, after a long gap of a 
thousand years. Yet other hi|torians feel it 
could have been fathered by the Aramaic 
| script, for the shape of some Brahmi letters 
' do show Semitic influence! 

Whatever be its origins, the phonetic 
ftrahmi script was widely Used in North 
India aroutfd 400 b.c. for the languages then 
Spoken. This simple, geofhetricJsCript 
appears on edicts during the reigh ol King 

shoka, who ruled a great empi^ in the 
third century b.c. It is through one such rock 
edict that we leajrn about the Battle of 
Kalinga, which was the last destructive war 
the Emperor fought,_ in the year 261 b.c, 
which was the turning point in his life! 

"In this war in Kalinga, men and c^mals 
numbering one hundred and fifty thousand, 
were canried away captive from $ie country, 
as many as one hundred thousand were killed 
in action there, anmmany times that t^nber 
perished..."^ y 

The edict also tells us about "the 
repentance of the Beloved of the Gods, 
King Priyadarshi (Ashoka)", who was 
horrified by the suffering he saw, and went 
on to adopt Buddhism. 
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Everything does change with time. 
Indeed a script grows all the while 
according to the languages, the period and 
the special needs of the people it serves. In 
the later centuries of its existence, the 
Brahmi script underwent many changes, 
giving birth to large variety of scripts in 
India and even overseas. Indian monks, 
traders and statesmen took this script far 
and wide to Tibet, Sri Lanka and soutfi-east 
Asia. ^ 

j> In India itself, several ^gional scripts 
were formed. A shortened version of the 
Brahmi script went to the east towards 
Bengal and Assam. A non-decorative 
Brahmi with strong horizontal and vertical 
lines travelled downrfrom the north to the 
west. The 'Gupta script', named after the 
ruling Gupta kings, grew out of Brahmi and 
spread with the Gupta empire over large 
areas of conquered territory This in tu 
gave ^rise t^maost later Indian scripts, 
had 37 letters including five vowels and 
was written from left Jtuaght. 



Devan 



Around 500 a.d., the Gupta script gave 
rise to the Siddhamatrika script, whicrfi 
eventually became 'Devanagari' two 
centuries later. Devanagari means 'divine 
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Indian alphabet 
J. Brahmi 2. Guota 



3. Chalukya 
5. Kutilla 



2. Gupta 
4. Pali I 
6. Devanagari 
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7. Gurumukhi ^ 8. Gi#rati 

9. Bengali 10. Telugu 

11. Tamil 12. Malayalam 



ript of the city', and was used for writing 
Sanskrit. Devanagari took sHape between 
the seventh and the ninth centuries a.d., 
and has remained essentially unaltered 
since that time. It is perhaps the most 
widely- travelled of all Brahmi descendants! 
With 48 siAs, 14 vowels and 34 consonants 
arranged in logical order, Devanagtiri is the 
most largely used script in India. It is used 
to write Sanskrit, Hindi, Prakrit and 
Marathi. 

The South Indian scripts were also 
defended from the Brahmi script, which 
gave rise to the Grantha alphabet here. The 
scripts for Tamil, Telugu, Kannadf and 
Malayalam were born from this. A few 
new letters were added for different 
sounds. Most of these scripts inherit a 
common feature. They are phonetic, that 
is, they have the sounds of the spoken words 
or language. ^ 

Look at the vastly different, scripts of^ 
North and South India. Can you believe 
that they are /rom the same source? 
Possibly/ among other factors, the kind of 
.available writing materials used affected 

styles of writing. ^U5^^^^^ 

In the second century a.d., long before 
the use of paper and printing in India, the 
North Indian scripts were written with a 
pen and black ink on birch bark hr bhoja- 
atra, and leaves on v^ich straight lines 








are drawn easily. That explains why North 
Indian scripts have mainly straight lines. 

On the <»ther hand, the graceful South 
Indian scripts were written on both sides 
of palm leaves £>r talapatra, with a sharp, 
iron spike. Long, rectangular strips were 
gathered, one on top of the other, holes 
were drilled through all the leaves, and 
the 'book' was held together by string. 
Palm lea\^s £re brittle and veined. Try to 
see for yourself what happens if straight 
lines are drawrr#n them. They tear! So, 
over a period of time, the scripts of South 
India became 'rounded'. 

Palm leaf manuscripts have survived the 
ravages dflptime from about a millenium 
ago. Ancient writing instruments have also 
come down to us, and mapy are extremely 
beautiful. For instance, some of the iron 
spikes used for inscribing on palm leaves 
were adorned with intricrftely-carved silver 
work, and kept in ivory cases. 

As stone and copper engravings gave 
way to pen writing, the shape of letters 
changed even more, for this facilitated ^a 
faster way of writing. Actual writing was 
done with reed pens. These were often 
decorated with ornate metal holders. For 
drawing circles and curves, an iron compass 
was used, which had a pair of folded nibs. 
Enthusiastic scribes also made use of brass 
ink-wells and pen-cases with intrjjpate 
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Tools 

1. Pen for straight lines 
-2. Compass for curved lines; 
3. Reed pen 
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designs. Sometimes, these were combined 
into a compact unit. To quicken the drying 
process of ink after writing, fine sapd was 
sprinkled over the written matter. This 
worked just like blotting paper! Special 
fancy containers were made for storing this 
sand as well. 

What is more, pen-cases with fine lacquer 
^vvork from Kashmir and Rajasthan areas 
^♦been found. Other kinds of writing 
ifiaterials were used too. Wooden 'slates' 
with ornate borders and pictures of 
Ganesha and Saraswati, often with painted 
letters of the alphabet, have come down to 
us. These were used by beginner writers?* 
who went ov^l the painted letters with a 
dry dummy pen repeatedly, somewhat in 
the manner of modjin cursive writing 
books. L 

While reading, mamdscripts were placed 
on painted or carved bookstands made of 
wood. You may have seen your grand- 
parents use such a one for religious texts. 
In those far off days there were no book- 
shelves, and manuscripts were stored 
carefully in wooden or cardboard boxes to 

rotect them from rats omdust. These were 
often paiated in gay colours. 

Scribes wrote in straight lines which were 
arrived at by folding the pap^j^ccording 
to their requirement. Some manuscripts 
carried panted illustrations. 
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Arabic script 

You may have come across books or 
newspapers written in the attractive Urdu 
script., Urdu is widely used in our country, 
especially by the Muslims. Actually, in 
undivided India, Urdu was the chief script 
taught to school children in North India. 

Its origins are different from the other 

dian scripts we have discussed, and not 
so ancient. Urdu belongs to the family ofi 
the elegant Arabic script, which even today 
is used across half the globe right from 
Spain in the west to Indonesia in the east. 
The languages it is used for must naturally 
be very varied — like Spanish, Swahili, 
Turkish, Sudanese, Persian, Malay, and in 
India, Urdu, Kashmiri and Sindhi. ~ 

The Arabic script originated some time 
in the fourth century a.d., even before the 
coming of Islam and its sacred book, the 
Koran, which is its most ancient and 




famous text. 

The rise of Islam in the seventh, century, 
and the rapid, continuous Islamic, pohquest 
and expansion carried the Koran, written 
in the Arabic alphabet, over a vast arga. 
The Middle East, north and central Africa, 
south and south-east Asia, and e % ven south 
Europe, came under its sway. Besides a 
religion, the Arab armies brought to the 
conquered people a language both written 
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and spoken. In fact, the Arabic langua 1 
was important for uniting people vastly 
different in race, lahguage and culture 
became the official language of adminis- 
* tration in the early centuries of Islam, and 
has remained the language of religion and 
learning. Its followers adopted its script 
for their own languages. That is how 
Arabic is the second most widely-used 
alphabetic writing system in the worlci 
today, next only to Latin. 

Like the Semitic scripts from which it 
has descended, Arabic is written from right 
to left. It took 22 letters of the Semitic 
alphabet, and added a few. When the Arabic 
script was used for Persian, four letters 
'were add^d. Urdu adopted this alphabet 
with the addition of sounds like T, D and 
Rh. It has come to have 35 letters. 

'Urdu' actually means 'camp language'. 
When Persian was the official language of 
medieval India, Urdu came to be known as 
the language of the common man. 

Urduiand Hindi combined to form what 
is popularly known as Hindustani. 

In the initial days of Islam, prpfessional 
writing or calligraphy became a means or 
artistic expression. Calligraphy developed 
with the copying of holy texts and verses 
of well-known poets. Long years'of dedicated 
effort saw the development df very intricate 
styles of writing. ^^^ 
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The Arabic calligrapher wrote, and still 
does, with a reed pen called a kalam, which 
has its working point cut at an angle. This 
produces a characteristic thin upstroke and 
a thick downstroke. 

'Kufic' is considered to be their earliest 
writing style. Heavy and bold, it was 
particularly suited for carving on stone or 
metal, or coins. Later, Ibn Moqla, the vizier 
of the Baghdad court, laid down rules for 
beautiful writing, using circular and 
straight lines to give letters the right shape 
and proportion. It was around 1000 a.d. 
that the Persians developed an easy *and 
elegant style, more suited to handwriting 
on papyrus or paper. This was called the 
Naskhi script, and was used in India as 
well. It is the direct descendant of modern 
Arabic writing, 
p During the medieval period in India, 
monarchs encouraged writing as an art to 
be admired, just like any other form of 
creative art. Books were handwritten, and 
were attractively decorated. Many Mughal 
monuments, like the Taj Mahal at Agfa and 
Humayun's Tomb in New Delhi, which are 
major tourist attractions in India were 
magnificently decorated with this writing. 
In religious buildings, verses from the 
Koran were inscribed on the walls, so that 
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Koran written in Kufic- 
9th or 10th .century b.c 
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the faithful might read them.. In fact, many 
emperors used specialized calligraphers or 
katibs to write out royal commands, and to 
decorate their courts and buildings. 

Urdu retains the graceful strokes of 
Arabic even today You^will be astonished 
to know that a number of newspapers and < 
magazines in Urdu are sti ll ^han dwritten 
by scores of katibs before pnnnrig! Once 
upon a time, c allig raphy used to be a full- 
time profession IBr thousands, especially 
where Urdu magazines and newspapers 
were popular, as i iL Mumbai, Calcutt 
Srinagar, Hyderabad, DfiTKflTnd Luckno 
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For many, it was a traditional occupation, 
handed down ty their forefathers, with 
loving pride. - 

Very recently, the development of thji 
Urdu composing system, with the* use of^ 
types and the computer, is promising Q 
replace this ancient profession, as the nw 
technology is proving more practical, Wt 
then, is thfe not a sign of the times we are 
living in? 
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lifficult for you to imagine how children 
of your age learnt their lessons in ancient 
India! For, the way you study today is quite 
different. ^j * 

If^you lived thousands of years ago, 
aboflt the age of eight years, your parents 
would send yo^tp live wi^^gyjj^Jjeacher) 
who was a learned man. You would learn 
all the arte and skills f rojjj him, along with 
oth^r boys, in an ashram (hermitage). 

This group, consisting of a te^^pps vand 
pupils, was called a gurukul, meaning 
teacher's family — for that is hqw they 
lived. Girls^tayed at home and learnt the 
arts from their eklers. * 

You must have heard of the venerable 
rishi Vasishta, who was the guru of Lord ^ 

Rama, or of Dronacharya, the guru of the 
Kauravas and the Pandavas. They prided 
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themselves on the ability of their pupils. 
The ashrams as also the gurus were not all 
of the same quality but of different kinds. 
A guru of the highest rank was called a 
Brahmarishi. Like their student's, the 
teacher^^sj^fcacf to achieve their rank by 
learning, dedication and hard work. 
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There were no books at first, ana our 
distant ancestors Amrted all knowledge 
orally Yet, there wflr«nany deep thinkers 
and wise, learned fili^among them. They 
composed prayers, hymns and poems 
known as the Vedas, meaning 'knowledge'. 
These are our oldest literary works which 
go back to many centuries before the 
Christian era. The beautiful songs and 
poems, with their rich store of wisdom, 
contain rules about conduct and the right 
path that we should follow. They were set 
to music and rhythm, to be learnt by heart 
nd repeated. They were parsed on from 
father to son, for centuries^r 

hen writing was developed, the 
came to be written down. Children in 
gurukuls were taught to recite them as part 
of their curriculum. The Upanishads were 
added later, containing truths about religion. 

Later came the Upa-Vedas or smaller Vedas 
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They contained information* on^warfare. 
The Vedfls were, therefore, encyclopaedias 
or complete books of knowledge. 

The great Indian epics, the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata, are believed to have been 
composed in the pre-Christian era. The 
lofty yet practical tenets of the Bhagavad 
Gita or the Lord's Song in the Mahabharata 
has been recited in Hindu homes through- 
out the ages. 

Other simpie books came to be written 
too. These were the Puranas or ancient 
tales, some of thein^&ken from th£ 
Mahabharata. Bhagavad Purana comprises" 
stories on the life and the many deeds of 
Lord Krishna. There are eighteen Puranas 
in all. These collections of interesting stories 
and incidents written in simple language 
were for the large masses. All theSe books'- 
give us a vivid picuire of life in ancient 
India, with its colourful customs and beliefs; ~ 

Afterwards, important books were Written 
on other subjects a§ well. Chanakya's ArtH& < 
shastra dealt with administration ^arid . 
economics, and his*ideas have endured oyer 
2,000 years, right down to our times. The 
Dimrmashastra of Manu dealt with questions JfiF * 
£f law and society In thejield of medical 
science too, we had made tremendous 
progress as early as the second century a.d 
A learned brahmin, named Charaka, in th 

the art 
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•court of Kanishka, was an expec* 
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of healing. His famous book, Charaka Samhita, 
describes several diseases and their treat- 
ment, and also deals with surgery. 



Takshasila, Nalanda 
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The earliest known centre of higher * 
education in north-west India was at 
Takshasila or Taxila, founded by Bharata 
in the name of his son, Taksha. This was a 
university, a big centre of learning. It had 
many teachers who taught pupils in small 
groups. It was so famous that it drew 
students and teachers from all over the 
country,%nd other countries too. Students - 
came here^t the age of 16 and lived with 
their teachers for eight years. They studied 
subjects of their choice like philosophy, 
science, medicine, ancfsurgery. Some chose 
the martial arts and some studied astro- 
nomy, agriculture or commerce. There were 
subjects like music, painting and dancing 
too — and magic and snake charming! 

Benares was another great centre of 
learning, run along the same lines. The 
*ory J3f Xalidasa takes us to the fourth 
cenjury a.d. The story familiar to the people 
goes that the village lad was once sitting 
on a branch while cutting it down for 
wood, when a passing sage chided him for 
being so stupifl. An ardent thirst for wisdom 
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led him to learn and acquire knowledge. 
The same lad became Kalidasa, the most 
refined poet and dramatist of Sanskrit * 
literature, who wrote the renowned master- 
pieces like Sakuntalam, Malvikagnimitram, 
Kumarasambhavam and Meghadootam. In 
fact, after 200 a.d., famous dramas and 
poetry were written by Ashvaghosha, 
Bhasa, Kalidasa and others. Stories of the 
Panchatantra too were written, and they 
came to be translated into foreign languages. 

The golden age of art and literature was 
truly in the fourth and the fifth centuries a.d. 
The ruling Gupta kings gave much 
f importance to the ancient epics, Puranas 
1 and Shastras or scientific writings. They 
also encouraged simple writings that could | 
be understood by everyone. 

And it was not just art and literature! 
Science made great progress in our country 
about this time too, and geometry, algebra 
and arithmetic were all studied. Several 
books on mathematics were written 
between the eighth and the twelfth 
centuries a.d. 

As learning made Jgant strides, large 
universities were forndfst where all subjects 
were taught. For example, the Nalanda 
University, in Bihar, which was founded by 
Kumaragupta I in 420 a.d., had six colleges, 
13 hostels, three huge libraries and an 
astronomical observatory spread over 1,5 
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square miles. A central college here had 
seven large halls and 300 rooms for 
teaching! 

Travellers and scholars came from far^l| 
and near to study under the eminent 
teachers living in our centres of learning. 
When Hiuen Tsang, the Chinese scholar, 
studied at Nalanda, there were close to 
8,500 students and 1,500 teachers! The 
University flourished uptil 1205 a.d. There 
were other universities too, at Magadha, 
Ujjain, and at Kanchi in the south, famous 
for Sanskrit learning. 

After the tenth century, Sanskrit began 
to decline in popular usage, and by the 
eleventh century, Hindi writing had begun. 
Tulsidas, the Severed Hindi saint poet, who 
wrote the Ramcharitamanas, inspired the 
masses with his rich, devotional poetry He 
was followed by saint poets like Kabir and 
Mirabai (Hindi), Gyaneshwar and Tukaram 
(Marathi)ind Narsi Mehta (Gujarati). The 
famous South Indian trio, Pampa, Ranna 
and Ponna captivated people's hearts. 

In the Middle Ages in Europe, we saw 
how Education was closely connected with 
religion. Something similar happened in 
India too. With the gradual decline of 
Buddhism and the ancient universities, 
education began to be imparted in the 
shrines of worship of South India. Colleges 
called madrasfis were set up in mosques. 
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During the reign of Akbar, everyone had 
an opportunity to study subjects of one's 
choice other than religion. The coming of 
British rule saw traditional ways of learning 
beginning to change, as our education I 
tended to follow western lines. 

Interestingly, this heralded the 
Renascence in India too. Many great poets 
emerged: Mirza Ghalib, Rabindranath 
Tagore, Subramania Bharati, Vallathol 
Narayana Menon and Sarojini Naidii to 
name a few. The pioneers included 
mathematicians, frten of science and 
leaders of opinion. ^ ♦ • 

Freedom came. Amongst other schga^s^^d| 
we are endeavouring to spread litercBy, %<3 
that all our people may read and writjaftd - 
' gather knowledge. We have over'/lOO 
universities in the country, £\£en more 
centres of higher studies in science arid 
technology, many national laboratories and 
medical jrience institutions. These were*s*et 
up as basic infrastructure, so that people 
could utilize the benefits and, equally 
important, communicate these to the 
cultivator, craftsman, the engineer and the 
i technical man tc^nable Indi*to progress 
in all directions. 
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Rabindranath Tagore 
(1861-1941) 
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very morning, as you heave your school 
satchel onto your shoulder?; you profeably 
grumble and groan' about its weight. But 
just think what you \ybuld have done if you 
lived in Mesopotamfa and had to lug a load 
of heavy, clay copybooks^ to school! Or if 
you .were a schpolboy in ancient Greece, 
with a bag full of wooden tabj^ls, an abacus 
and perhaps even pebbles ior arithmetic 
classes! 

We must thank those pioneers who 
developed paper and gave us the benefits 
of this versatile medium. 

Mankind had indeed discovered h$w to 
write, but it was vital to have the right 
kind of writing material as well. Down the 
ages, after he had tried a variety of cumber- 
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some writing materialsJike stone and clay, 
which were difficult to handle/ the making 
of paper proved to be the most important 
achievement for the progress of the writing 
technique. It made writing much comfortable 
and easier! 

Paper was first made probably" in Egypt, 
and then in China. Hieroglyphs used b 
be inscribed on stone which/ naturally v\j 
cumbersome, and there was hardly "any 
development of a script as such. 

We know*now that the Egyptians made 
their^'books' from the stem of the papyrus 
plant that grew l^feet high in the marshes 
of the Nile delta. They did this as far back 
as 3000 b!8, for papyrus 'books' were found 
buried witnmummies in tombs from where 
these were discovered. They surviveyd 
through the centuries because of the dry 
atmosphere in the tombs. 



Materials » 



As we have seen, papyrus led to 'paper'. 
It was, however, a crude kind of paper 
that the e^rly Egyptians made. * M 

The soft stems of the papyrus pl&nt were 
peeled apart and flattened by naked 
workers. The central stem was the broadest 
and the most useful part. These lpng strips 
were placed side by side. Across them, other 
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strips were pigged. The layers were then 
stuck together with a paste of wheat flour 
or just the muddy water of the Nile. Sheets 
were thus formed which were hammered 
flat with a wooden mallet, or rolled out and 
dried ia <the strong Sahara sun. The paper 
msfcie thus was smooth ancUpure white in 
colour, and long-lasting. 

The Egyptians wrote stories, poetry and 
all kinds of records on this paper, in their 
hieroglyphic script. No .doubt, they had 
no ink or pens to begiiwvith, b&t used a 
reed s£>lit at the end. A mixture of soot 
and water did for ink! Paper-making was 
a laborious affair, so it was not cheap. In' 
fact, the Egyptians often used the same^ 
roll many times, washing off- the earlier 
writing. They did use oftier writing materials 
like parchment, leather, sltone, clay, linen, 
wood and rt^etal, too. 

Once the rind was peeled, the exposed innef 
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pith was sliced^l Length wise into thin strips 
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Sometimes, they wrote on separate sheets 
which were then tied together with a cord 
to make a crude 'book'. But they usually 
wrote on long strips which could t?e made 
into almost any length by joining pieces 
together. At least one such Strip, about 
135 feet long, has been foi$id! If the roll 
was an important document, it was tied 
with a string and sealed with a bit of clay 
into which the writer's seal or ring had been 
pressed. 
Papyrus writing material 1 was at one 
~ time a chief export from Egypt, and was 
r used for important documents, records in 
many countries like Greece and the 
Roman empire, right down to around the 
eighth- centuq^ a.d. ^ 

Later, the growing manufacture* of paper 
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from other plant fibres made papyrus 
unnecessary 

In another 'corner of the world too, paper, 
began to be made, though much later. In 
China, by 100 a.d. or so, as we saw, paper 
began to be made of straw and rags which 
were soaked and softened in water. 

It took practically a few centuties for this 








Spread of paper 
(in progressive sequence) 

I. Callun a.d. 105 2. Dunhuang 3. Loulan 4. Turfan 5. Niy< 
6. Samarkand 7. Baghdad 8. Damascus 9. Cairo 10. Fez 

II. Xativa 12. Hirault 13. Rome 14. Monterano 15. Venice 
16. Nuremberg 17. Cologne 18. Dordrecht. 19: Philadelphia 1690 
20. England 21. Korea 22. Japan 

discovery to reach Japan and Korea, its 
nearest neighbours. The Arabs came into 
contact with the Chinese during the 
former's attack on Samarkand, and learnt 
to make paper from fibre. In fact, they set 
up a factory in Baghdad in 795 a.d. It was 
the first of its kind. Gradually, the news of 
this exciting advance spread to western 
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Europe. In 1290, a paper factory was 
started in Ravensberg, in Germany. 'Rag 

aper' which is made there, is still 
considered to be of the finest quality. Soon 
paper mills began to be set up in many 
parts of Europe! 

As mankind advanced in knowledge, the 
quality of paper too improved, over the 
centuries. Until the erfd of the eighteenth 
^century, paper was usually manufactured 
from linen and cotton rags. However, the 
advent of printing all of a sudden saw the 
demand for paper — for books, newspapers, 
and magazines — shoot up enormousl^H 

The shortage of traditional raw materials, —. 
like rag and even rope, led paper ^manu- 
facturers to look for alternative sources. 
For a while, people experimented with just 
about everything they could la^ their 
hands on — potatoes, cabbage stalks, moss, 
turf and walnut leaves! i 

By the nineteenth century, cheaper 
sources of cellulose (organic substance that 
makes the main part of all plants and trees) | 
like grasses from North Africa, ar*d later, 
wood pulp from North America? were 
accepted as substitutes for all kinds of 
paper with rag content. 

The latter ingredient, namely, rag is a 
very important factor in determining the 4 
character of the paper. Apart from strength, 
smoothness and other qualities of printi 
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paper, it must have essentially the aspect of 
durability. This is of key importance to 
paper used for printing pamphlets and 
books which are to last. You may like to 
know that in the paper market there is a 
familiar enqiifry regarding the extent of the 
'rag content' of the paper. 
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t And by the middle of the nineteenth 
century, books were being printed on 
'wood paper'. 

> The discovery of v^pod paper is another 
interesting story. In 17^0, the German 
naturalist, jj^haffer, intently watched wasps 
making their nests. His interest was 
aroused, and he tried to copy them. He 
sifted sawdust ar*i mixed it with water 
into pulp to make wood paper, just as the 
wasps did. When he died, his invention 
was almost forgotten. However, fifty years 
later, a weaver in Saxony hit upon the same 
experiment on his own. First esparto grass, 
and then wood came into general use. 

Wood' paper is made rathef differently 
today Logs qf wood from softwood trees 
.like fir and pine are stripped and chipped 
into tiny bits by machines. The chips are 
cooked into a pulp, somewhat like a porridge, 
along wiii\ an acid, and then cleaned and 
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bleached white. The wood pulp now goes 
^^ through ^crushing and grinding machine 
which iimk*s it very fine. Finally, it goes 
i into a VOT)^big machine that tangles the 
fibres and extracts the water. The pa«r is 
smoothened between hot rollers to make it 
completely flat and dry It is a thin sheet of 
paper, w,hich is rolled raund very fast i: 
a huge reel. It is ready to be cut into shee 
for various uses. 

When paper of extra strength is needed, 

i* jjyriade of rags instead of wood. The rags 

♦ areboiled and an alkali or lime is added. 

t Ke cooked rags are grounfc into pulp and 

flattened into sheets and dried. 

Certainly, the invention of machines has 
made everything much easier. Before this 
happened, all the grinding was done by 
haneWin a huae stone mortar. 
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Papermaking machine 

1. Pulp strainer 

2. Wire mesh belt » 
T3. Couch and press roller 

4. Drying end 

5. Calender 

6. Paper rofl 
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You can imagine how long this must have 
taken! One had to be sure that there werej 
no lumps left in the pulp. The pulp \^*^^ % 
poured into a rectangular mould with 
wire netting at the bottom. Its frame was 
shaken briskly till the water had drained 
out completely through the wire mesh. A 
damp sheet of paper would be left at the 
bottom of the mould. This was now care- 
fully removed, and put into a press — a 
board with a heavy stone on top — and 
dried in the sun. 

Today, although the process of paper- 
making has become highly mechanized, the 
basic principle remains the same. 

All kinds of fibres are used for different 
types and grades of paper. Wood has 
become the major source of fibre for almost 
all kinds of pa^er. However, as forest lands 
decrease, special areas are sown with 
maize to make paper of a pulp consisting 
^ of 75 per cent maize and 25 pej cent wood. ( 

Rags are also used for making special 
papar for banknotes, legal documents, and 
higrfquality stationery. Other fibres used 
for making paper include straw, flax, hen|p, 
jute, esparto arfci bamboo. Synthetir fibres 
are used too, for special paper. 
[ Recycled or reused waste-paper, including 
newsprint and paperboard, are important 
sources as well. In f&ct, the rag-pickers and 
kabadiwalas (those who buy old newspapers, 








The logo for a product that has 
been recycled 
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magazines, used tins, and so on) we see on 
the streets collect our waste-paper and send 
it to plac^ where it is recycled. This is 
indeed a valuable way of conserving our 
precious trees and other natural sources of 
paper. 
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Hold up a sheet of writing ]3aper to some 
light. Do you see a transparent emblem o\ 
writing? This is called a watef%ti£rk, bear 
the paper-maker's identity. j*£ i) 
TCan you guess how this is done? The 
iper-maker will shape letters from wire 
'and put them at the bottom of the frame. 
The pulp in the frame wiljvsettle over the 
.letters in a thin layer making the desired^ 
'shapes. Held up to Hght, the craftsmaji^ : 
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name, for instance, can T?e r»pad in trans- 



to have been 
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parent letters which see 
written in water! 

Every paper-maker today has his owft^ 
special watermark or emblem. Sometimes, 
very special signs are used too, instead of 
letters, like a crown, a lion or an anchor. 
The discovery of paper has been invaluable 
to civilization, as a material to write and 
print on, and to record the written word. 
And, to be sure, there is* tracing paper, 
carbon paper, wrapping paper, tissue paper, 
paper money, paper bags... Without paper, 
there would have been no books, no new- 
spapers or magazines! It remains by far the 
most widely us^pl and easily transported 
material for documentation, even as we 
discover new ways of storing information. 

Almost as important as the discovery of 
paper was t^Jfinvention of the fountain 
pen. In fact, ther^ had been several attempts 
to make a pen which contained its own ink 
supply, from as early as 1656. Before this, 
people used a quill or feather, which they 
had to keep dipping in ink. However, the 
early pens were a messy4affair, for they 
blotched and smudged wimout warning. 

In the late nineteenth century, an 
American insurance saJpnan called Lewis 
Waterman was using a pen to write out an 
insurance policy for a new client. To his 
disgust, the ink spilled out from the pen all 
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over the document. He lost me client. 
Greatly exasperated, Waterman set out to 
make a dependable pen. In 1884, he made 
his first fountain pen. It had to be filled 
with an eye-dropper, but even so, it was 
the first practical fountain pen made! 

Our modern fountain pens suck ink 
straight from the bottle. Even these are 
being replaced by quick dry ball-point pens 
and other kinds of pens. They write neatly 
and smoothly, and let you produce an 
impressive page of writing. 
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an had made paper, but for a long,- 
long time there was not a printed book in 
the whole World! We saw how all books had 
to be written and illustrated by hand. You 
can well imagine how slow and expensive 
this must have been. Only the very rich 
could afford to have books at all. Even * 
when a church possessed a Bible, it was so , 
valuable that it had to be kept chained, to 
# avoid it being stolen! 

4 The invention of printimg changed the 
world. It is really difficult to imagine the 
progress of modern civilization without the 
printed word. It brought people and places 
'closer together, and soon became a vital 
form of communication. 

The printing process is not exactly a 
modern invention. Even as far back a§| 
1,200 years ago, the Chinese had begun to 
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A movable type 
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use wooden blocks, carved by hand, tb 
stamp designs on textiles and even pictures 

ton cards used for games. Later, they used 

fwooden blocks to make pictures of great X. 
Buddhist teachers. After this, stamping ^ 
writing signs was but a step, away! By the 

t eleyenth century, the Chinese had devised 
individual wooden pieces which could be 

'composed into texts and printed. However, 
their complex script discouraged any 
further development of this technique. 

These inventions had reached Europe by 
the fourteenth cfentury, and were used for 
printing playing car<fe and pictures of 
saints. A hundred years later, a few book 
were printed from wooden blocks on which 
the text of a page was laboriously carved ' 
out. Inks were made of water paints, 
stiffened with egg white. 

Gutenberg 

With the achievement by JoKannesr'* 
Gutenberg of Germany in the middle of the I 
fifteenth century, printing made a % 
revolutionary stride. This ^marked the 
adveat of 'movable' types. 

His labours started in 1440. Gutenberg, a 
designer, craftsman and smith lived in the 
city of Mainz, on the river Rhine, which 
served as a major land route for inter- 
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national trade. He came under the 
compulsions of commerce, communication * 
and last but not the least — the demands of 
the Renaissance which represented the 
burgeoning of learning and a need for 
literature. His distinction was that unlike 
many who carved a whole page on wood : 
* (xylography) or on metal (metallography), l 
he worked arduously to design letters or 
types as independent units. This itself waSj 
a major step-rorward, that became famous 
as the invention of the movable type. 

The distinct advantages of the movable 
types were that unlike the carved page 
which was useless except for its own repro 
duction, these could be, utilized again f< 
different jobs, for reprinting the same book, 






•The 'Gutenberg Bible 
movable types 



-the first book to be printed with 
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correction of prbbf, revision and so on. The ; 
types were 'distributed 7 after evqry, job 

The two ingredients of printing namely, 
paper and ink were already known and 
did exist and were employed for 'block 
printing 7 . To these two, Gutenberg added 
the .movable types and the three in 
combination paved the way for the printing 
revolution. This was the work of a genius 

Gutenberg prodoiced the first eve 
printed book with the movable types 
and this was The Bible 7 (meaning, book) in 
1455. The book, which was known as the 
'42-line Bible', was in colour. Its copies are 
treasured in many museums. The last copy 
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of the Gutenberg Bible to *come on the 
market fetched $5 million in New York in 
the year 1987! 
Then followed a series of books, important 
! among them being Catholicon, which was 
"- *in the nature of an encyclopaedia. This was 
^ significant, for it contained a colophon 
naming the author. 

Gutenberg, who had nutagre resources, 
had borrowed money from a money-lender. 
The latter went to court as the invertror failed 
to redeem the debt, and Gutenberg lost his 
press, type^ $nd the books to his own 
pprentice,^hQ, marri^d t3 5the money- 
mder's daughter! The ''State honoured 
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Johannes Gutenberg after his death 

The world hailed the unique invention 
of printing as man's 'passage from darkness 
to light 7 . Gutenberg's invention immensely 
helped the growth of the Renaissance. 
Gutenberg is rightly called the Father of 
.printing. 1 

It was a real revolution! Everything 
changed! News sheets, magazines, story- 
books and school books coul^ now be 
printed more cheaply and in very large 
numbers. They were also more accurate 
than the hand-copied books and were easier 
to read. Whereas earlier, urgent news was 
conveyed by relays of runnerst the printed 
word now went on to becorrw one of the 
most important means of speedy 
communication. More news sheets and 
books helped to spread knowledge quickly 
Printing benefited languages. It helped to 
standardize the usages in languages, and 
created a powerful media. 

Printing spread fast and reached outside 
Germany, in many centres of Europe and 
England. Skilled goldsmiths and armourers 
made individual letter signs in metal, which 
was a better material for printing. Styles of 
types multiplied and some came closer to 
handwriting. 
A suitable ink had yet to be discovere 
In England, William Caxton, who had go 
his training in Germany, started his press, 
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in Westminster and printed over 70 books, 
in translation and in original. These included 
Chaucer's Canterbury Tula, a famous classic, 
cohere wrfs a big market for books on* 
subjects like mathematics, navigation, and 
medicine. Learning made great advances 1 
as books became a means of transmitting 
knowledge \A^Ji?tt had earlier been passed 
by word of mouth or by actual example. 

The Bible was translated into German 
by. a monk called Martin Luther. Re felt 
that everybody should^have a chance to 
read and understand the Bible. He sdld 
4,000 copies in five days! A century earlier,^ 
a thousand men would have be£n needed 
to ppodiice so many copies in the same time! 

Still, a new book would be a treasure. 
During the long, cold, winter evenings in 
Europe, a family would get together ajjd 
while *)ne member would read aloud by 
candlelight, the others listened. 

Interest in liberies gjjp w, naturally, ail 
mai*y were startfed. Lincoln's Inn contain! 
the oldest library in London. It was 
originally built in 1497. 
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Printing reached IiMia after a c Jtury of 
its invention. The technology carffiio India 
when Portuguese Jesuit priests imported 
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the first printing press in the 1550s. They 
used the press to publish religious books 
and leaflets, to help them spread 
Christianity. It was first established in Goaf 

The world's first real newspapers appeared 
only in the sixteenth century. They 
contained mainly commercial news. Later 
on, they started to write about political and 
current affairs. The first newspaper of 
general interest was published in German, 
in 1609. 

In India, the first news sheets were 
published when the British set up their 
Presidency administrations in Calcutta; 
Bombay and Madras. The sheets kept their 
remote outposts being informed of the 
doings of their fellow countrymen. It was 
only in 1780 that a newspaper, The Bengal 
Gazette, was brought out by James Augustus^ 
Hicky. It was followed by other newspapers, 
run by Europeans for Europeans. They were 
often censored for their political views. 

Gangadhar Bhattacharjee started the first 
Indian newspaper in Bengali, in 1816. It 
was called the Vangal Gazette. wm*s»% 

He was soon followed by Raja Ram Mohun 
Roy, whose English, Bengali and Persian 
publications became a powerful tneans of 
spreading new ideas of social change. They 
criticized the government and introduced 
o the people of Bengal cultural ar^cj 
olitical ideas of the west. You could 
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that modern Indian journalism had arrived! 
Freedom of the press became a goal to 
achieve. 

Many centres of printing grew initially 
in South India, and later in other regions. 
Serampore, near Calcutta, became a famous 
centre for printing. These, to start with, 
were part of the work of foreign mission- 
aries. In Serampore, the press was set up 
by Danish missionaries. 

These presses, quite a few of them 
scholarly, published or printed dictionaries g 
in a few Indian languages and also a few f 
great classics of Indian cultural literature. - 
This helped the people to be conscious of 
the great heritage the^ had and gave an 
Impetus to the Indidtn renascence. 

Paper made from rags or rope waste was 
still expensive, though much cheaper than 
parchment, of course. Few could afford to ! 
buy a daily newspaper. Also, skilled crafts- 
men had to be employed to compose the 
types by hand, letter by letter. This job of 
arranging types to make words was called 
'typesetting'. 
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A letterpress type 
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New horizons 






In the eighteenth century began a period 
of rapid change created by scientists and 
inventors. It was the 'age of the machine' 
in Europe! The power-driven machine 
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began to dominate man's life and brought 
about enormous changes in ways of 
thinking and living. Production of goods 
increased and rapid methods of travel %nd 
communication helped trade and transport 
of food and other necessities in bulk. The 
old leisurely ways of life were gone forever. 

Steam power made it possible to replace 
the old handpresses by faster machines with 
wheel-driven rollers. By the late nineteenth 
century, the process of typesetting became 
more mechanical and faster with the 
invention of the Monotype and the Linotype 
machines. These looked like giant type- 
writers and could make or 'cast' jsie^es of 
type, and typeset words mechanically/This 
was much quicker than a person selectin 
separate pieces of types from a box or 'case'. 

Mass production of books and news- 
papers made reading matter cheaper. Much 
of the printed matter was 'escapist', which: 
means it enabled -people^?- forget their own 
dreary lives and problems for a while. But 
it also included real literature which aroused; i- 
thought and thMft£ light on world af|&tf»; ~ 
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Drama ranged from light amusement 
serious works of playwrights like Kalidasa, 
Henrik Ibsen. George Bernard Shaw, G.B.S., 
was amusing as well as thought-provoking. 
Arthur Conan Doyle's Sherlock Holmes 
made detective stories popular. There was 
also science fiction, historical, adventure 
and serious stories, apart from scholarly 
works of research. * y 

At the same time, the number of people 
wlio* could read and write had certainly 
increased. The new, easily available literature 
influenced their ways of* thinking. It broke 
geographical barriers. 

The invention of the typewriter consider- 
ably helped authors and journalists. 
Actually, several attempts had b§en made 
in Europe and the U.S.A. to produce a 
machine thg,t could type. The first American 
typewriter, which its inventor, William 
Burt, of ^Detroit, called a typographer, was 
made in 1829. "Plees forgive al mistakes/' 
he ttyped in his first letter from his machine, 
"it is jest printed in a hurry on the new 
machine, amonge a crowd of people who 
are watching and arsking questions al 

£lhe time." 
The idea behind the modern typewriter 
belonged to Christopher Sholes of the U.S.A. 
In 1873, he offered his typewriter to the 
Remington Fire Arms Co., and even after 
that continued to improve the Remington 
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typewriter. We follow his arrangement of 
keys even now on all typewriters and 
computer keyboards. Faced with the problem* 
of jamming keys, he put letters which 
usually occurred together in wards as far 
as possible from each other! *♦ 

Picture advertisements began to illustrate 
newspapers, and make them more inter- 
esting. Colour printing was the next step 
forward. Using three printing plates, each 
I for one primary colour — red, blue and 
yellow — a wide colour rang_e could be 
Achieved on a printed page. 

Modern commercial prin£ing* , uses three 
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Modern typewriter 



basic techniques — let£erpr&s, 
and offset, the last being tlj 
used process. 

Today, we live in ^worid of so^histicatec 
electronic publishing. The electronic r^olu* 
tion has 1w£ught| about drastic changes, 
even in ba^fflrrethods of printing, recatSse 
of the need for quality and speed. In recent 
years, the entire process of producing a 
printed page has been taken over by 
computerized machines. They can be 
programmed to compose, to typeset with 
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Printing processes 
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different type faces, and to design letters, 
text and complete publications. They also 
edit and can even correct your spellings! 
Desk Top Publishing and the use of |he latest 
laser printers fulfil individual requirements 
at amazing speeds and quality Full colour 
illustrations can be reproduced perfectly 
All this has reduced manpower and effort, 
time and money 

jfcA technological revolution is thus 
sweeping the printing industry. The manual 
effort is fast being eliminated ag the touch 
of a button creates marvels in composing 
and printing. 

4 

DeskTop Publishing J* 
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he sjtory of writing is. perhaps one 
withojtf an end. For it is the story of human 
endeavour and discovery. 

Our story has come a^ long way It has 
shown us how the human urge to express 
and communicate ideas foiind shapp in 
writing, ho\^j|pan learnt to convey messaiges 
beyond the range of his voice and indeed 
beyond his grave — startimg with cave 
paintings, then by picture writing... later by 
alphabetic writing, and lastly by printing 
copies. Writing became a means of artistic 
expression, and a vital, permanent vehicle 
of the knowledge man had gained through 
the long centuries of his evolution,,* 

In all corners of the world, his inventive 
mind sought out ways even when he ladked 
the means. Yet, man never lacked the will 
to become better, and built on his own 
resources. 
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In an electronic age i today, when 
computers have taken over the task of 
designing letters and text, the ancient art 
of writing by hand has perhaps ceased to 
evolve. Yet, the value of the written word 
is cherished. Th^ early lesson it taught us * 
at the dawn of our history — of how to^ 
communicate and record — is pushing man- 
kind towards -new frontiers, and newer 
horizons on earfh and even beyond. 











ommunities have developed/ 
fron> old f times to the new, 
^different writing styles, 
me write from right to left ani 
some from left to rights 
the Mexicans write from bottom to top. 
Each language has evolved from the needs 
^ of the people, their environment ^ 

and the tools available to thenv^ 

Writing reflects certain cultural^aspects. 

The cave drawings make the beginning. 

from these to alphabets, to language^ 

calligraphy and printing with* its 

technology— the journey 

Has J^fceji, rn|ny long centuries. 

This is the story of that journey. 
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